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Hears^ Newspapers 


l\vo  good  ineascms  readers 
turn  to  us  for  sports. 

Sports  makes  news  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On  a  typical  day,  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  readers  pick  up  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  to  find  out  what’s  going  on. 
National,  regional  and  local  sports  coverage  is  highlighted  by  two  award-winning 
columnists.  Art  Thiel  and  Laura  Vecsey.  They  enlighten,  enrage  and  entertain  their 
readers.  Thiel’s  clever,  sometimes  biting  commentaries  complement  Vecsey’s  witty 
and  often  poetic  perspective.  When  the  NCAA  Final  Four  comes  to  Seattle  next 
month,  Thiel,  Vecsey  and  some  of  the  best  reporters,  photographers  and  editors  in 
the  business  will  put  it  all  together  for  readers  of  their  favorite  morning  paper. 

Seattle  poat-JitteUi^encer 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  coverage  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  offered  by  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 
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Newspaper  Desktop  Publishing 
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April  8, 1995 


Editor(?fPublisher 

11  West  19tli  Street,  New  Ifork,  NY  10011-4234 


LOOKING  FOR  ANSWERS  TO  DTP  ISSUES 
Newspapers  are  looking  for  information  on: 
the  training  and  organizational  issues  that  DTP 
present:  how  DTP  can  be  integrated  with  their  new 
on-line  services  and  products;  platform  inter¬ 
operability:  and,  of  course,  the  working  experience 
newspapers  have  had  with  different  DTP  hardware 
and  software.  E&P  readers  will  be  looking  at  this 
new  special  section  devoted  to  desktop  publishing 
with  great  interest. 

Ei^P  CAN  PUT  MORE  POWER 
IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  SALES  DRIVE 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  helping  newspapers 
understand  changing  technology  and  embrace 
innovations  for  more  than  100  years.  With  a  readership 
of  more  than  83,000,  E&P  is  considered  the  “bible”  of 
the  industry.  E&P  reaches  92%  of  all  newspaper 
Production  Executives’,  90%  of  newspaper  Editors? 
98%  of  Publishers/General  Managers  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  dailies?  And  as  the  industry  prepares  for  the 
next  century,  our  readers  rely  on  E&P  news,  features 
and  advertising  to  help  guide  the  way. 

No  other  publication  can  help  you  reach  more  of  the 
right  people  for  this  market.  No  broad-based  comput¬ 
er  publication  has  the  penetration  of  E&P.  No  electron¬ 
ic  publication  targets  all  the  decision-makers  you  need 
to  reach  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  Call  your  local  Editor 
&  Publisher  r^resentative  or  contact  Advertising 
Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 

INTRODUCTORY  AD  SPECIAL 
To  kick  off  this  new  DTP  section  we’ve  created  a 
special  package:  Place  your  advertising  in  three 
issues  and  the  third  ad  is  1/2  PRICE!  Your  ads  will 
appear  in  the  special  Newspaper  DTP  section  on 
April  8,  the  NEXPO  ’95  Planning  Issue  on  May  27; 
and  your  third  ad  in  the  NEXPO  ’95  Convention 
issue  on  June  24  will  be  at  1/2  your  normal  rate! 
The  annual  NEXPO  Technical  Exposition  and 
Conference  is  the  largest  newspaper  equipment 
trade  show  in  the  U.S.  Take  advantage  of  these  high 
interest  issues;  make  your  space  reservations  today! 

SALES  OFFICES 

® . 212-875-4380 

. 312-641-0041 

New  Orleans . 504-386-9673 

Los  Angeles.... . . . 310-373-3731 

San.  Francisco . 41 5-421-7950 

MM  CLOSING  DEADLINES 

Space . . March  24 

Copy . . March  28 

’  1 990  E&P  Survey  of  Newspaper  Production  Executives 
^  Study  by  Hollander  Cohen  &  McBride,  at  the  ASNE  Conference  1 993 
^  E&P  Computer  Analysis 
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Focus 


Building  our  own  future  takes  focus,  foresight,  planning  and  commitment. 
From  the  forest  through  to  our  continuing  modernization  and  expansion 
program,  our  emphasis  is  on  operating  successfully  in  harmony  with  nature, 
contributing  to  a  prosperous  future  and  a  better  environment  for  us  all. 


Forests 


Seedlings  planted  since  the  beginning  of  our  forest  renewal  program  in  the 
1950s  will  progressively  come  to  maturity  as  a  healthy  forest,  ensuring  high 
quality  fibre  for  the  future.  We've  planted  more  than  170  million  trees  so 
far  and  continue  to  plant  about  8.5  million  per  year. 


Fibre 


With  the  start-up  of  our  new  studmill  this  year,  all  the  virgin  fibre  we  use 
for  paper  will  come  from  sawmill  byproducts.  We’ll  also  be  expanding  our 
recycling  facility  to  be  capable  of  processing  100,000  tonnes  of  old  newspapers 
and  magazines  per  year.  It’s  one  way  of  extending  the  forest  base  and  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  use  of  available  fibre. 


Future 


The  start-up  of  our  new  secondary  treatment  plant  this  year  will  bring 
the  first  phase  of  our  modernization  program  to  completion  and  improve 
environmental  performance.  Our  objective  is  zero  emissions.  Expansion 
plans  include  a  BCTMP  plant  and  a  new  paper  machine  before  the  end 
of  the  century,  continuing  our  tradition  as 


A  Company  of  People 
Building  Their  Own  Future 


Spruce 


Quality  Newsprint  &  Gmundwood  Specialty  Papers 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
&  ORDER  PLACEMENT 
P.O.  BOX  100 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Canada  P5N2Y2 
US;  1-800-387-3012 
Can.:  1-800-387-5423 
Fax:  1-705-337-9709 


MARKETING  &  SALES 
2  Cariton  Street,  Suite  605 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  M5B  1J9 
US:  1-800-565-3021 
Can.:  1-8005650914 
Fax;  1-416-977-4780 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH 
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^24  25  26  27  28  29 

28  29  30  31 

MARCH 

25- 28  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Meeting,  Don  CeSar 
Resort,  St.  Petersburg 

28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference/Northwest  Print¬ 
ing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

2-4  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Prepress  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

4-y  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

7-P  —  National  Freedom  of  Information  Coalition  Conference, 
Loews  Anatole,  Dallas 

7-8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

20-23  —  Education  Writers  Association  Conference,  Westin  Ta¬ 
bor  Center,  Denver 

23- 26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

4- 6  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention, 
Grand  Hotel  &  Resort,  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn. 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1 4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  4- 17  —  International  Press  Institute,  World  Congress  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

26- 29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-31  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ), 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 

6- 9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  in  Education, 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/1/95 

2/22/95 

3/1/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

56.375 

56.125 

52.125 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

7.25 

7.00 

11.50 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  * 

11.50 

11.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

88.50 

85.00 

68.30 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.875 

25.875 

27.875 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.375 

35.25 

40.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

55.00 

52.875 

54.375 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

19.375 

19.25 

20.375 

Knight'Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

54.875 

52.875 

57.75 

Lee  Entc.prises  Inc.  (NY) 

36.125 

35.875 

37.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.625 

23.125 

23.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

31.50 

29.125 

25.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

38.00 

29.25 

30.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

21.25 

21.625 

28.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

29.25 

28.75 

19.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ** 

33.75 

32.125 

26.4375 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.125 

29.25 

28.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  *** 

18.50 

19  125 

24.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

55.875 

55.125 

58.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

253.25 

246.25 

235.75 

1  *  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

payable  1/3/95 

#  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

1  ##  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  ### Adjusted  for  dsitribution  of  Cox  Communications  Shares  on  2/1/95  (approx.  1 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/1/95 

2/22/95 

3/1/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

11.875 

14.625 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

18.125 

17.50 

18.917 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.54 

5.62 

6.74 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.625 

15.50 

20.125 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

42.375 

41.4375 

44.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

13.00 

13.25 

17.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

16.875 

17.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.75 

12.75 

14.875 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.25 

20.375 

25.125 

(a)  Quotes  ate  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

1  Prepared  for  E6?P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Co.  Inc. 

About  Awards 


Freedom  ef  the  Press  Awards.  The  National  Press 
Club  has  announced  the  winners  of  its  annual  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Awards. 

Co-winners  from  the  U.S.  are  David  DeKok  of  the  Patriot 
News  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  wrote  about  insurance  fraud, 
and  John  Walcott  and  Brian  Duffy  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  who  uncovered  abuses  at  the  CIA. 

The  foreign  winner  is  Dr.  Abdulaziz  al-Saqqaf,  a  Harvard- 
trained  economist  who  founded  the  Yemen  Times  and  serves 
as  its  publisher  and  editor. 
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In  Brief 


Five  elected  to 
Standing  Committee 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  REUTERS 
and  USA  Today  reporters  have  won 
election  to  open  seats  on  the  Senate 
and  House  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents. 

The  panel  of  five  journalists  decides 
who  may  receive  credentials  to  cover 
Congress  for  daily  print  media.  It  is  the 
liaison  with  Congress  to  assure  re¬ 
porters  access  to  Senate  and  House 
members  and  proceedings. 

The  committee  also  oversees  journal¬ 
ists’  working  conditions  in  the  Capitol 
and  at  national  political  conventions. 

Elected  were  AP’s  Alan  Fram, 
William  Welch  of  USA  Today  and  Sue 
Kirchhoff  from  Reuters. 

Fram,  the  leading  vote-getter,  will 
chair  the  committee  in  1996. 

The  three  join  Mike  Christensen  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
the  committee’s  current  chair,  and 
Patrick  Jasperse,  both  with  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal.  Their  terms  expire  this 
year. 

El  Nuevo  Tiempo’s 
new  owner  hopes 
to  make  a  profit 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  was 
ready  to  fold  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  its 
Spanish-language  weekly  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.,  when  it  found  a  ready  buy¬ 
er:  its  editor,  Danilo  Sosa. 

The  Guatemalan-born  journalist 
said  he  was  confident  he  could  make 
the  paper  profitable  despite  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assessment  that  it  couldn’t  make 
a  go  of  it  after  15  months  of  operation. 

Steve  Ainsley,  publisher  of  the  San¬ 
ta  Barbara  News-Press,  the  Times- 
owned  daily  that  produced  El  Nuevo 
Tiempo,  said  local  advertising  met  ex¬ 
pectations,  but  there  were  insufficient 
national  accounts. 

“But  we  do  not  look  on  this  as  a 
failed  experiment,”  Ainsley  added.  “We 
learned  a  great  deal  about  how  to  cov¬ 
er  the  Latino  community.” 

Sosa,  who  formerly  owned  two 
weeklies  in  Guatemala  and  worked  for 
Prensa  Libre,  one  of  Guatemala  City’s 
major  dailies,  told  E&P:  “I  don’t  know 


what  happened  in  New  York,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  company  expected  to  make  a 
lot  of  money  in  one  or  two  years.  This 
paper  will  make  money,  but  it  will  take 
at  least  two  years.” 

Sosa  said  that  El  Nuevo  Tiempo, 
which  covers  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  has  a 
free  circulation  of  20,000,  which  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

And  so  is  national  advertising,  he 
added. 

“We’re  starting  to  see  national  ads 
come  in  automatically,”  said  Sosa,  who 
predicted  the  paper  will  break  even  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  —  M.L.  Stein 

Freedom  Forum 
publishing  grants 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  Journalism 
Professors  Publishing  Program  has 
awarded  grants  to  14  professors  to  sup¬ 
port  their  reporting  and  photography 
projects. 

The  1995  recipients  are  Rich  Beck¬ 
man,  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Stephen  G.  Bloom,  the  University  of 
Iowa;  Marie-Helene  Bourgoignie,  the 
University  of  Miami;  Sandra  Dickson, 
the  University  of  West  Florida;  Linda 
Fibich,  the  University  of  Maryland; 
Samuel  G.  Freedman,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Marilyn  Greenwald,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity;  Joel  Kaplan,  Syracuse  Universi¬ 
ty;  Dale  Maharidge,  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty;  Mayibuye  Mandela,  Tennessee  State 
University;  Robert  D.  Richards,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University;  Caryl  Rivers, 
Boston  University;  Adrienne  Rivers, 
the  University  of  Kansas;  and  Sharon 
Crook  West,  Ohio  State  University. 

American  Publishing 
forms  Chicago  unit 

AFTER  SNAPPING  UP  five  Chicago- 
area  daily  newspapers  and  weekly 
chains  within  a  year,  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  is  forming  a  separate  corpo¬ 
rate  unit  for  the  Windy  City. 

American  Publishing  Co.-Chicago 
Group  will  link  the  company’s  two  dai¬ 
ly  papers,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
Southtown,  with  three  community 
newspaper  chains:  Pioneer  Press,  Star 
Newspapers,  and  Chicago  Suburban 


Time  Newspapers. 

“We’re  looking  at  ways  to  tap  into 
unused  potential,  to  share  our 
strengths,  to  seek  synergies  in  all  areas 
and  to  grow  market  share,”  said  Larry 
Perrotto,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  American  Publishing  Co. 

While  the  newspapers  will  be  linked, 
Perrotto  also  indicated  that  the  ties  will 
be  loose  enough  to  “preserve  each  orga¬ 
nization’s  own  culture,  as  well  as  its  own 
historical  relationship  with  its  employ¬ 
ees,  to  grow  and  develop  independently 
and,  wherever  possible,  to  determine  its 
own  policies,  procedures  and  corporate 
goals.” 

Five  executive  vice  presidents  of  the 
Chicago  Group  were  named:  Norman 
Rosinski,  the  recently  named  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Southtown  and  the  Star 
Newspapers;  Tom  Neri,  publisher  of  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press;  Dennis  Britton,  editor  of 
the  Sun-Times;  Charles  Champion, 
senior  vice  president-sales  and  market¬ 
ing  for  the  Sun-Times;  and  James  W. 
Artz,  Sun-Times  senior  vice  president- 
human  resources,  who  was  named  labor 
counsel  and  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
Chicago  Group.  Ted  Rilea  was  named 
vice  president  of  labor  relations  for  the 
new  unit. 

Expanded  section 
in  Baltimore  Sun 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  has  expand¬ 
ed  its  Sunday  Sun  Book  Review  sec¬ 
tion,  doubling  the  number  of  books  to 
be  reviewed  annually. 

Under  new  editor  Michael  Paken- 
ham,  the  section  will  include  a  lead  ar¬ 
ticle,  a  column  by  the  editor,  wrap-up 
columns  examining  a  body  of  books  by 
genre,  reviews  on  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  other  features. 

Santa  Fund 
benefits  10,000 

THE  WORCESTER  (MASS.)  Tel¬ 
egram  &  Gazette's  annual  Santa  Fund 
made  last  Christmas  a  little  merrier  for 
10,000  children. 

The  program  raised  $160,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  presents  for  needy  kids,  $4,500 
more  than  was  collected  the  previous 
year. 
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NEWS 


1  6  Newspaper  Alliance  Formed 

Four  major  newspaper  companies  —  Cox  Newspapers  Inc.,  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.,  Advance  Publications  and  Tribune  Co.  —  have  joined  together  to  ac¬ 
quire  one  of  the  country’s  largest  providers  of  computerized  information  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  real  estate  industry. 

Pictured  above  are  new  partners  (from  left)  David  Easterly,  president  of  Cox 
Newspapers;  Anthony  Ridder,  president  of  Knight-Ridder;  Donald  Newhouse, 
president  of  Advance  Publications;  and  Charles  Brumback,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Tribune  Co. 


9  Editors 

And  Cattlemen 
Have  A  Beef 

They  accuse  an  animal  rights  group  of 
hoodwinking  the  press  and  the  public 
with  a  devious  letters-to-the-editor 
campaign. 

1 0  Distancing 
Itself 

The  company  that  publishes  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  is  embarrassed  over 
revelations  about  one  of  its  business 
partners. 

1  1  Photographer 
Banned  From 
PGA  Event 

Press  groups  protest  the  ban  of  a  River¬ 
side  Press-Enterprise  staffer,  resulting 
from  a  minor  infraction  committed  last 
year. 

1 2  Guest  Slot 
Leads  To 
Hot  Spot 

A  New  York  Yankees  replacement 
player  claims  his  opinions  were  “misin¬ 
terpreted,”  while  the  New  York  Post 
maintains  his  comments  were  accu¬ 
rately  reported. 

14  Little  Interest 
In  The  News 

A  Times  Mirror  Center  poll  reveals  the 
public  has  paid  little  attention  to  major 
news  stories. 

1  5  The  O.J.  Trial 
And  The  Press; 

The  Debate  Continues 

One  of  New  York  City’s  preeminent 
journalists  contends  the  defendant  will 
get  a  fair  trial,  despite  all  the  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

1 8  Oprah  Winfrey: 

Assignment  Editor? 

A  journalist  wonders  why  TV  talk 
show  hosts  are  setting  the  news  agen¬ 
da. 


20  Declassifying 
Government 
Information 

President  Clinton’s  executive  order 
permits  formerly  classified  satellite  im¬ 
agery  to  be  released  to  the  public. 
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In  Brief 


Moody’s  upgrades 
Times  Mirror  rating 

MOODY’S  INVESTORS  SERVICE 
has  upgraded  the  long-term  debt  rating 
for  senior  notes  and  debentures  of  the 
reorganized  Times  Mirror  Co.,  New 
TMC  Inc.,  from  A2  to  Al,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  company’s  Prime-1  rating  for 
commercial  paper. 

The  upgrade  concludes  a  review  be¬ 
gun  last  June,  when  Times  Mirror 
agreed  to  sell  its  cable  operations  to  a 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  subsidiary. 

At  the  same  time,  Moody’s  said  it 
downgraded  the  rating,  to  A3  from  A2, 
of  about  $58  million  in  long-term 
Times  Mirror  debt  that  Cox  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  will  assume  when  the  deal 
closes. 

“Moody’s  believes  that  debt  protec¬ 
tion  will  worsen  following  the  merger 
because  of  the  company’s  increased 
leverage  and  near-to-medium  term  cap¬ 
ital  requirements,”  the  debt  rating  com¬ 
pany  said. 

Moody’s  placed  Cox  Communica¬ 
tions’  A3  and  Cox  Enterprises’  A2  rat¬ 
ings  in  review  for  possible  downgrade 
pending  an  examination  of  Cox  Com¬ 
munications  leverage  after  the  merger, 
expected  to  close  in  February. 

Unity  ’99  plans 

THE  UNITY  BOARD  of  directors  has 
decided  there  will  be  another  confer¬ 
ence  in  1999,  but  not  in  California. 

The  board  is  weighing  three  potential 
sites  —  Dallas,  Minneapolis  and  Seattle 
—  and  plans  to  meet  again  to  consider 
presentations  from  each  city. 

California  was  excluded  from  the  list 
of  potential  sites  after  the  passage  of 
Proposition  187,  which  requires  doctors 
and  teachers  to  deny  services  to  undoc¬ 
umented  immigrants  and  report  them 
to  the  authorities. 

Following  the  decision,  the  board 
suspended  talks  with  representatives 
from  Los  Angeles,  Anaheim  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  National  Association  of  Hispan¬ 
ic  Journalists  (NAHJ)  and  the  National 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  also  said  they  will  not  hold  their 
conferences  in  California. 

UNITY  ’94,  held  last  July  in  Atlanta, 


was  the  first  joint  conference  of  the  four 
major  organizations  for  journalists  of 
color.  It  drew  an  attendance  of  nearly 
6,000. 

The  groups  comprising  UNITY  are 
the  NAHJ,  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists,  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association  and  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association. 

USIA  may  nix 
Budapest  iEunding 

THE  UNITED  STATES  Information 
Agency  (USIA)  may  be  moving  to  pull 
its  funding  for  the  American  Journalism 
Center  in  Budapest. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  New 
York  Times,  USIA  director  Joseph  D. 
Duffey  moved  to  stop  the  funding  after 
complaints  from  the  U.S.  embassy  there 
that  the  program  was  not  up  to  “the 
standards  that  were  set  in  the  early 
years.” 

The  program  is  run  by  the  College  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  which  told  Duffey  withdrawal  of 
funding  would  mean  closing  the  center. 

After  hearing  from  the  college  and 
journalism  organizations  about  the  neg¬ 
ative  impact  of  withdrawing  funds,  Duf¬ 
fey  reportedly  will  review  the  situation 
with  the  help  of  an  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist,  who  will  evaluate  the  program. 

FT  bolsters 
global  edition 

IN  A  BID  to  raise  its  profile  as  a  global 
business  newspaper,  the  Financial  Times 
(FT)  rolled  out  a  reinforced  interna¬ 
tional  edition,  and  plans  call  for  dou¬ 
bling  the  number  of  non-U.K.  print 
sites  this  year. 

The  FT  looks  the  same,  with  its 
trademark  salmon-colored  newsprint, 
but  inside  is  expanded  coverage  of  the 
Americas,  the  Pacific  Rim,  each  region 
on  its  own  page,  more  international 
news,  one  page  less  of  U.K.  news,  and 
all  around  more  internationalization  of 
such  features  as  columns  and  letters.  It 
also  added  daily  stock  prices  from  10 
stock  markets,  including  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Amex  and  NASDAQ. 

In  its  biggest  expansion  since  it  left 
the  U.K.  and  established  a  printing 


presence  in  Germany  in  1979,  FT  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  print  sites  to  10, 
adding  plants  in  Sweden,  California, 
Southern  Europe  and  Hong  Kong  to  its 
current  locations  in  London,  Paris, 
Frankfurt,  Tokyo  and  New  Jersey.  It  es¬ 
tablished  a  U.S.  toehold  in  1985. 

Of  FT’s  300,000  total  circulation, 
122,000  papers  are  sold  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  said  Patrick  Brennan, 
America’s  circulation  vice  president. 

He  said  both  U.K.  and  international 
editions  are  profitable  for  parent  com¬ 
pany  Pearson  PLC. 

RTNDA  opposes 
content  control 

RADIO-TELEVISION  NEWS  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  president  David 
Bartlett  has  written  a  letter  to  Vice 
President  Al  Gore,  calling  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  make  a  statement  “ex¬ 
pressing  its  opposition  to  any  form  of 
program  content  regulation,  and  its  in¬ 
tention  to  make  content  deregulation 
an  integral  part  of  [the]  future  of 
telecommunications  policy  proposals.” 

Bartlett’s  letter  came  on  the  heels  of 
comments  from  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  critical  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  some  information  programs. 

He  noted  that  electronic  media  still 
receive  a  lower  standard  of  First 
Amendment  protection,  and  wrote  “the 
rich  diversity  of  today’s  information 
marketplace  and  the  almost  unlimited 
distribution  capacity  of  the  emerging 
broadband  digital  network  have  ren¬ 
dered  such  unequal  treatment  an 
anachronism.” 

Comments  again 
stricken  from 
Congressional  Record 

FOR  THE  SECOND  time  since  the 
104th  Congress  began  its  work,  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  comments  have  been  stricken  from 
the  Congressional  Record. 

In  addition  to  his  comments  deriding 
President  Bill  Clinton’s  actions  during 
the  Vietnam  War,  Rep.  Robert  K.  Dor- 
nan  (R-Calif.)  was  denied  the  right  to 
speak  on  the  House  floor  for  24  hours. 

Dornan  refused  to  apologize. 
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Fake  letters 

THE  FARM  ANIMAL  Reform  Movement  (FARM)  has  demonstrated  effec¬ 
tively  how  to  misuse  and  abuse  letters-to-the-editor  pages  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers.  In  spite  of  protests  from  the  organization’s  president  that  there  was  no 
intent  to  deceive  anyone,  that’s  what  happened.  The  group  sent  out  sample  let¬ 
ters  to  members  containing  its  anti-meat  propaganda.  It  claims  its  members 
were  then  supposed  to  rewrite  their  own  letters  and  send  them  to  editors.  In¬ 
stead,  identical  letters  appeared  in  60  newspapers  coast  to  coast,  signed  with  a 
few  names  and  addresses  claimed  to  be  local.  They  were  not. 

FARM  called  its  letter-writing  effort  “the  most  cost-effective  and  generally 
available  vehicle  of  presenting  our  message  to  millions.  Most  of  us  will  never 
have  any  other  opportunity  to  address  this  large  an  audience.”  So  much  for  “in¬ 
tent.” 

From  phony  stories  to  phony  letters,  this  is  another  example  of  how  newspa¬ 
per  editors  can  be  deceived  by  people  with  an  ax  to  grind  and  intent  on  doing 
so.  Many  newspapers  do  not  have  a  system  for  checking  letters  and  their 
sources.  Frequently,  they  are  handled  by  an  editor  who  has  many  other  duties 
and  is  harassed  at  deadline.  Even  those  newspapers  that  have  a  rigid  checking 
system  can  be  deceived  as  to  the  authenticity  of  letters. 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  editors  of  newspapers  large  and  small  that  they 
should  adopt  procedures  to  see  that  letters  they  receive  are  actually  what  they 
claim  to  be  and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  their  letters  pages. 


Close  attention  to  news 
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IT  MUST  BE  discouraging  to  newspaper  editors  who  struggle  daily  to  deliver 
important  news  to  their  readers  to  read  the  figures  from  the  latest  News  Interest 
Index  from  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the  Press:  Only  25%  of 
readers  paid  very  close  attention  to  the  earthquake  news  from  Japan;  only  23% 
paid  very  close  attention  to  the  news  of  the  U.S.  economy;  only  23%  paid  very 
close  attention  to  the  O.j.  Simpson  trial .... 

However,  when  you  think  of  the  volume  and  variety  of  news  that  newspapers 
publish  every  day,  and  consider  the  key  words  “very  close  attention”  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  the  results  are  not  so  damning.  The  survey  classified  responses  according 
to  “very  close  attention,”  “fairly  close  attention,”  “not  too  closely,”  and  “not  at 
all  closely.”  If  you  combine  the  figures  for  the  first  two  groups,  you  find  that  the 
reading  public  pays  “fairly  close  attention”  to  most  of  the  stories  editors  consid¬ 
er  the  most  important.  For  instance,  64%  of  the  readers  gave  fairly  close  atten¬ 
tion,  or  better,  to  stories  on  the  U.S.  economy;  56%  gave  fairly  close  attention, 
or  better,  to  the  Simpson  trial;  72%  said  the  same  about  the  earthquake  in 
Japan,  and  so  on. 

Instead  of  seeing  a  mass  of  readers  who  buy  their  daily  newspapers  and  don’t 
pay  “very  close  attention”  to  much  of  anything  that  is  printed,  we  note  there 
emerges  a  group  of  readers  the  majority  of  which  pays  “fairly  close  attention”  to 
just  about  everything  in  the  paper.  It  is  a  much  more  rewarding  picture. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

In  defense  of 
student  journalists 


LIKE  JUDITH  ROALES  (E&P,  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor,  Feb.  18),  I  have  been 
proud  to  be  a  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  (SIU)  alumnus  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  and  around  journalism. 

Unlike  her,  I  did  not  study  journal¬ 
ism  at  SIU  and  am  not  surprised  that 
the  journalism  department’s  Daily 
Egyptian  caved  in  to  administration 
demands  that  it  help  police  locate  pho¬ 
tos  of  specific  students  who  had  helped 
sack  and  burn  the  downtown  area  in 
the  annual  Halloween  rampage. 

I  spent  my  college  journalistic  juices 
on  “illegitimate”  campus  papers  and  at 
local,  noncampus  papers  and  broadcast 
stations,  working  partly  to  make  extra 
beer  money  but  mostly  to  raise  hell, 
question  authority,  afflict  the  comfort¬ 
able,  and  so  forth. 

Such  undertakings  may  have  been 
studied  in  the  journalism  department 
much  as  ancient  horned  toad  carcasses 
were  probed  in  the  paleontology  labs, 
but  they  were  certainly  not  much  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  “official”  campus  newspa¬ 
per,  the  one  that  now  has  shown  itself 


Slewspaperdom, 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  The  plant 
of  the  Manila  Bulletin  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  was  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Japanese  when  they  set  fire  to 
the  city.  American  prisoners  had  al¬ 
ready  been  liberated  from  Santo 
Tomas  prison  camp. 

The  expansion  plan  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  664  daily  newspapers 
which  have  pledged  $621,000.  Be¬ 
tween  $750,000  and  $1,000,000  is 
being  sought  for  a  concerted  na¬ 
tional  sales  plan  on  behalf  of  all 
newspapers. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  3,  1945 


to  be  an  adjunct  to  the  Carbondale  Po¬ 
lice  Force,  a  crack  bunch  of  First 
Amendment  defenders  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Such  craven  bootlicking  by  educa¬ 
tionists,  masquerading  as  journalists,  is 
the  strongest  argument  one  could 
make  for  abolishing  undergraduate 
schools  of  journalism  at  large  state  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  rather  pedestrian  trade  school 
curriculum  and  the  lurking  specter  of 
state  authority  in  no  way  produce  the 
probing,  curious,  versatile  risk-takers 
our  business  needs. 

At  one  level,  journalism  schools  are 
close  to  consumer  fraud,  in  that  they 
continue  to  churn  out  eager  but  ill- 
prepared  graduates  who  are  unlikely  to 
achieve  a  worthwhile  foothold  in  their 
chosen  career. 

On  another  level,  they  waste  youth’s 
most  precious  commodity  —  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  years  that  would  be  better 
spent  learning  how  to  learn  the 
mantra  chanted  constantly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  by  liberal  arts  deans  at  all 
schools. 

Judith  is  a  journalist  without  equal, 
as  was  her  mentor,  journalism  school 
founder  Dr.  Howard  Long. 

That  they  achieved  greatness  is  a 
credit  to  them.  SIU  was  the  intersec¬ 
tion  where  their  careers  crossed,  not 
the  assembly  plant  where  they  were 
created. 

Journalism  needs  a  constantly  re¬ 
plenished  supply  of  young,  supple,  cre¬ 
ative  minds  encased  in  hard  skulls  and 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  to  push  the 
envelope,  to  follow  a  thought  or  a  re¬ 
search  trail  wherever  it  may  lead,  not 
yo-tech  clone-heads  packed  with  fos¬ 
silized  rules,  memorized  story  formulas 
and  the  belief  that  policemen  are  their 
friends. 

James  R.  Hood 

Hood  is  the  former  president  of 
Zapnews  and  a  longtime  Associated 

Press  and  United  Press  International 
executive . 


Defends  minority 
hiring  practices 

I  WAS  SORRY  to  see  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Traci  Grant  was  published  re¬ 
garding  minority  hiring  at  the  Boston 
Globe  (E&P,  Feb.  11.,  p.  16). 

So  far  as  I  know,  Ms.  Grant  is  not  in 
charge  of  hiring  at  the  Globe,  and  I  do 
not  think  E&P  should  have  considered 
her  an  authority  on  the  matter. 

Ms.  Grant  said  that  in  her  time  here 
(she  started  in  Nov.  1993),  she  had  seen 
no  minorities  hired.  The  facts  of  the 
matter  are  these: 

In  1994,  the  Globe  raised  from  15  to 
17  the  percentage  of  minorities  on  its 
editorial  staff  as  a  whole.  Since  Novem¬ 
ber  1993,  we  have  hired  11  minority 
professionals:  five  African  Americans, 
four  Asians  and  two  Latinos.  This  is  out 
of  a  total  of  36  hires  in  the  department, 
or  a  minority  hiring  rate  of  30.5%  for 
that  period.  At  least  by  industry,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  an  outstanding  record. 

I  can  appreciate  that  Ms.  Grant  was 
busy  on  her  job  as  a  reporter  and,  per¬ 
haps,  did  not  take  time  to  count  heads, 
but  I  would  urge  your  editors  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  call  the  people  who  do  the  hir¬ 
ing. 

Matthew  Storin 
Storin  is  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Corrections 

E&P  ERRONEOUSLY  referred  to 
Journal  Register  Co.’s  St.  Louis-area 
weeklies  (E&P,  Jan.  14,  p.  9).  They  are 
the  1.6-million-circulation  Suburban 
Journals  and  are  published  by  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis  Inc. 

JON  G.  STARN,  former  publisher  and 
general  manager  at  the  Newark,  Ohio, 
Advocate,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  Somerset  Newspapers  Inc., 
Somerset,  Pa.  It  had  been  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  E&P  in  an  earlier  press  re¬ 
lease  that  he  worked  at  Titusville  (Pa.) 
Herald. 

CAPTIONS  WERE  SWITCHED  un¬ 
der  two  pictures  in  the  “Photography  in 
Newspapers”  section  in  last  week’s 
E&P.  On  page  16P,  faculty  members  are 
shown  critiquing  work  by  Military  Pho¬ 
tographers  Workshop  participants.  On 
page  18P,  top  right.  Army  photographer 
Rolando  Gomez  talks  with  photojour¬ 
nalist  Michael  Geissinger. 
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“Earlier  this  year,  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  National 
Advertisers,  we  wished  to  establish  a  high  quality  weekend 
publication  to  compliment  our  ten  successful  mid-week  editions. 

After  exploring  our  options,  we  found  CoverSTORY 
provided  the  solution  with  a  colorful  and  entertaining  piece 
at  an  extremely  attractive  cost  of  production. 

After  45  years  of  publishing  weekly  papers,  this  was  one  of 
our  easiest  and  most  successful  product  introductions  to  date.  ” 

Joseph  J.  McDonald,  Jr. 

General  Manager,  Kapp  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


CitylStatelZip 
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The  Best  Performer  in  the 
Entertainment  Business. 


- 

CoverSTORY  builds  revenues,  profits  and  readership  -  three  good  \ 
reasons  why  it’s  the  fastest  growing  entertainment  package  in  the  ! 
industry.  For  more  information:  I 

Send  to:  CoverSTORY,  j 

3150  Des  Plaines  Ave.  j 

Suite  115,  I 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018.  \ 

Fax:  708-299-9509.  1 

Or  call:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1  (800)  21ST0RY.  I 
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Phone  Number _ 


Address, 


CoverSTORY 
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Editors, 
Cattlemen 
Have  A  Beef 


Say  animal  rights  group  hoodwinked  the  press  and  public 
with  a  devious  letters-to-the-editor  campaign 


by  Tony  Case 

EDITORS  AND  CATTLEMEN  have 
a  beef  with  an  animal  rights  group  they 
say  hoodwinked  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  devious  letters-to-the-editor 
campaign. 

The  Bethesda,  Md.-based  Farm  An¬ 
imal  Reform  Movement  (FARM)  has, 
in  recent  months,  put  out  its  anti-meat 
message  via  correspondence  —  most 
of  it  signed  with  bogus  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  —  that  appeared  in  at  least  60 
newspapers. 

The  National  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  (NCA)  of  Englewood,  Colo., 
raised  a  stink  after  it  caught  wind  of 
the  scheme,  accusing  FARM’S  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  posing  as  concerned 
neighborhood  folk  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  “radical  activists.” 

The  group  retaliated  with  its  own 
newspaper  mailing,  urging  editors  to 
better  verify  the  authorship  of  letters 
that  “use  scare  tactics  and  emphasize 
emotion  over  science  and  logic  when 
dealing  with  technical  subjects.” 

FARM  boasted  in  a  newsletter  about 
the  publicity  it  received,  courtesy  of 
some  of  the  nation’s  most  esteemed 
newspapers. 

The  12,000-member  group,  which 
counts  the  likes  of  entertainers  Casey 
Kasem,  Melissa  Gilbert  and  Hayley 
Mills  among  its  advisers,  estimated 
that  it  reached  as  many  as  5  million 
readers,  “raising  substantially  public 
awareness  of  the  destructive  impact  of 
animal  agriculture.” 

FARM  cites  U.S.  government  statis¬ 


tics  and  medical  research  findings  to 
support  the  contention  that  eating 
meat  is  inhumane,  unhealthy,  even 
deadly.  NCA,  the  American  Society  of 
Animal  Science,  and  Maryland’s  agri¬ 
culture  secretary  have  refuted  many  of 
the  organization’s  arguments. 

FARM  widely  distributes  literature 
and  supports  such  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  as  the  Great  American  Meatout 
and  World  Farm  Animals  Day,  but  it 


called  its  letter-writing  effort  “the  most 
cost-effective  and  generally  available 
vehicle  of  presenting  our  message  to 
millions.  Most  of  us  will  never  have 
any  other  opportunity  to  address  this 
large  an  audience.” 

The  papers  involved  maintained 
they  didn’t  realize  they  were  being  used 
to  disseminate  the  propaganda  of  a  na¬ 
tional  organization.  Several  informed 
their  readers  in  print  they  had  been 
duped  and  apologized. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  admitted 
it  had  run,  not  one,  but  two  of  FARM’s 
letters. 

“Because  two  people  who  don’t  live 
in  the  Akron  area  have  deceived  us. 


we  unwittingly  allowed  them  to  de¬ 
ceive  you  through  letters  of  theirs  that 
we  published,”  wrote  associate  editor 
David  B.  Cooper.  “They  are  part  of  an 
animal  organization  with  a  political 
agenda  that  has  played  similar  tricks 
on  other  newspapers.” 

The  Beacon  Journal  these  days  scru¬ 
tinizes  its  mail  much  more  carefully. 
Cooper  related  in  an  interview. 

The  editor  believes  FARM’s  tactics 


may  have  damaged  its  cause,  com¬ 
menting  that  today  he  views  the 
group’s  claims  “with  a  large  grain  of 
salt.” 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal  editorial 
writer  Kevin  Hyland  agreed,  observing 
that  the  activists  “hurt  what  they’re 
saying  tremendously.  I’m  extremely 
more  skeptical  now  of  any  animal 
rights  letters.” 

Kathy  Bremner,  letters  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  called  the  letters  page 
“one  of  the  few  places  where  uncon¬ 
ventional  and  nonmainstream  ideas 
have  a  forum.” 

She  wondered  why  FARM,  whose 
message  she  didn’t  consider  especially 


The  Farm  Animal  Reform  Movement  (FARM)  has 
put  out  its  anti-meat  message  via  correspondence 
—  most  of  it  signed  with  bogus  names  and 
addresses  —  that  appeared  in  at  least  60 
newspapers. 
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radical,  resorted  to  such  an  approach. 

In  its  mea  culpa  to  readers,  the 
Times  noted  the  letter  it  ran  linking 
obesity  to  meat  consumption  was  seen 
in  newspapers  as  far  away  as  the  East 
Coast. 

There  was  one  important  difference 
—  while  the  content  was  the  same,  the 
authors  varied  from  city  to  city. 

The  Seattle  letter,  penned  by  Tom 
Oliver,  also  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  attributed  the  correspon¬ 
dence  to  Melvin  Marks. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  FranciS' 
CO  Examiner,  Columbus  Dispatch  and  a 
dozen  other  papers  printed  letters  by 
Marks  —  and,  in  each  instance,  he  was 
identified  as  a  local. 

Meanwhile,  Oliver’s  missive  was 
published  from  Orlando  to  Omaha, 
and  Melissa  M.  Snider’s  correspon¬ 
dence  was  used  by  the  Las  Vegas  Re- 
view'Journal,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

New  York  Times  deputy  editorial 
page  editor  Phillip  M.  Bofey  said  he 
wasn’t  aware  the  paper  had  been 
fooled. 

The  Marks  letter,  he  related,  was 
subject  to  the  same  checking  process  as 
any  other  incoming  mail.  Someone  at 
the  Times  called  the  telephone  number 
included  on  the  correspondence,  and  a 
woman  at  the  other  end  confirmed 
Marks  lived  at  the  address  listed. 

“If  we  have  been  deceived,  I’m  an¬ 
noyed  and  I  regret  that  it  happened,” 
Bofey  said.  “If  people  are  willing  to 
outright  lie  to  you  on  the  phone, 
chances  are  you’ll  be  duped  on  occa¬ 
sion.” 

Many  letters  were  signed  by  FARM’s 
president,  Alex  Hershaft. 

When  contacted  at  his  Bethesda  of¬ 
fice,  Hershaft  insisted  his  organization 
hadn’t  deliberately  deceived  anyone. 

FARM  sent  its  membership  a  spate 
of  sample  letters  that  were  intended 
only  as  guides,  he  explained.  Individual 
members  were  supposed  to  rewrite  the 
letters  and  sign  their  own  names  before 
mailing  them  to  editors. 

“We’re  making  sure  in  the  future  this 
doesn’t  happen,  because  it’s  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  embarrassing,”  Hershaft  said.  “We’re 
asking  people  to  please  put  their  names 
on  them.” 

NCA,  which  represents  230,000  cat¬ 
tle  raisers  nationally,  contended  it  had 
nothing  against  FARM  stating  its  case 
—  what  it  objected  to  was  the  spread 
of  misinformation  through  dishonest 
means. 


“Here  they  are,”  NCA  communica¬ 
tions  director  Jamie  Kaestner  said  of 
the  ranchers,  “trying  to  be  part  of  the 
community,  and  they’re  getting 
slammed  by  somebody  pretending  to 
be  part  of  the  community.  If  someone 
locally  wants  to  start  an  open  dialogue, 
fine,  but  this  is  obviously  something 
that  is  not  community-driven.” 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  which 
owns  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  distance  itself  from  embar¬ 
rassing  revelations  about  one  of  the 
company’s  business  partners. 

Last  month,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of  Anthony 
Wunsh,  president  of  Florida  Directory 
Publishing  Inc.,  a  Times  Publishing 
subsidiary  which  was  formed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1994.  In  addition  to  stepping 
down,  Wunsh  sold  his  minority  interest 
in  the  subsidiary. 

The  move  came  after  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  learned  that  Wunsh  had  spent  time 
in  jail  after  skipping  bail  on  a  felony  ar- 
son-for-hire  charge.  Also,  Wunsh  has 
twice  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection. 

In  1988,  an  Illinois  Grand  Jury  in¬ 
dicted  Wunsh  on  the  felony  arson 
charge.  While  out  on  bail,  Wunsh 
missed  his  court  date  and  was  arrested. 
Though  he  pleaded  guilty  to  missing 
the  court  date,  Wunsh  said  his  absence 
was  unintentional.  He  later  was  acquit¬ 
ted  of  the  felony  arson  charge. 

Wunsh  filed  for  bankrupcy  protec¬ 
tion  in  Indiana  in  1993,  and  Illinois  in 
1980. 

A  background  check  of  Wunsh 
failed  to  uncover  the  criminal  charge 
or  the  bankruptcy  filings,  and  Wunsh 
did  not  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
Times  Publishing  officials,  said  the 
company. 

Times  Publishing  officials  learned  of 
Wunsh’s  past  after  the  Sarasota  Herald' 
Tribune  ran  a  story  detailing  the  inci¬ 
dents. 

After  conceding  that  the  revelations 


Hershaft  maintained  NCA  and  its 
members  were  worried  about  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  rather  than  the  well-being  of 
the  populace. 

The  cattlemen  were  miffed  over 
farm’s  successful  letter  campaign  “be¬ 
cause  their  financial  interests  are  at 
heart,”  he  said.  “We  have  the  public’s 
health  interests  at  heart.” 


were  “embarrassing,”  Andrew  Corty, 
Times  Publishing  vice  president  for  af¬ 
filiates  and  planning,  said  that  Wunsh 
had  not  been  “forthright”  with  the 
company. 

However,  Wunsh  said  that  he  didn’t 
tell  the  company  about  his  record  be¬ 
cause  no  one  had  asked  about  it. 

“They  never  brought  it  up,”  he  told 
the  Times.  “Had  I  been  asked,  I  would 
have  given  a  full  explanation.” 

Wunsh  has  been  replaced  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis  by  Alfred  Corey,  the  senior 
sales  and  marketing  executive  of  Times 
Publishing,  Corey  said. 

Florida  Directory  Publishing  was 
formed  last  year  when  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  acquired  a  majority  interest  in 
Community  Smart  Books,  a  publisher 
of  Yellow  Pages  directories. 

Wunsh  was  president  of  Community 
Smart  Books,  and  he  retained  the  title 
at  the  new  Times  Publishing  subsidiary. 
In  addition  to  publishing  directories  in 
Sarasota  and  Manatee  counties,  the 
subsidiary  plans  to  publish  directories 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa  this  year. 

Harte-Hanks 
first  dividend 

HARTE-HANKS  Communications 
Inc.,  the  San  Antonio-based  owner  of 
nine  daily  newspapers  and  extensive 
shopper  operations,  has  declared  its  first 
quarterly  dividend  since  going  public  in 
November  1993.  The  2.50-a-share  divi¬ 
dend  follows  the  company’s  report  of 
1994  earnings  of  $1.20  a  share,  69% 
higher  than  1993. 


Newspaper  company  tries 
to  distance  itself 
from  ex-biz  partner 
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Photographer 

Banned  From 
PGA  Event 

Press  groups  protest  ban  of  a  Riverside  PresS'Enterprise 
staffer  over  a  minor  infraction  that  occurred  last  year 


press  badge  while  temporarily  wearing 
another  photographer’s  badge. 

In  addition,  Opotowsky  said, 
Whelchel  complained  that  Bauman 
was  abusive  to  her  at  the  time. 

In  his  protest  letter  to  Edward  Heo- 
rodt,  director  of  the  Classic,  Opo¬ 
towsky  asserted  that  it  was  Whelchel 
who  was  abusive  last  year,  lecturing 
Bauman  “in  a  loud  and  degrading  tone 
of  voice  about  the  seriousness  of  his  vi¬ 
olation  and  demanding  that  he  surren¬ 
der  the  credential  immediately.” 

Opotowsky  added  that  several  pho¬ 
tographers  from  major  media  have 
said  that  “Ms.  Whelchel  has  a  history 
of  rude,  obstructive  and  demeaning 
treatment  of  photographers.” 

The  letter  stated  that  Bauman  tried 
to  resolve  the  issue  with  Whelchel,  but 
she  continued  to  harangue  him  and 
“became  more  antagonistic  and  unpro¬ 
fessional.” 

In  an  interview,  Opotowsky  said 
Bauman  used  another  photographer’s 
badge  only  to  get  into  the  press  tent  so 
he  could  pick  up  his  own. 

“He  could  have  taken  off  the  badge 
before  he  met  Whelchel  but  didn’t 
think  that  it  would  matter,”  the  editor 
went  on.  “We  know  that,  because  this 
tourney  is  spread  over  several  courses, 
the  practice  of  borrowing  credentials 
within  an  organization  is  not  unusual.” 

The  PresS'Enterprise  was  supported 
by  the  Associated  Press  Sports  Editors 
(APSE)  and  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  Inc.  (NPPA). 

Rick  Vacek,  the  Fresno  Bee’s  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  sports,  and 
chairman  of  APSE’s  access/credentials 
committee,  wrote  to  Heorodt  that  the 
Press-Enterprise  had  followed  all  the 
procedures  specified  in  the  PGA  tour 


(See  Banned  on  page  41 ) 


by  M.L.  Stein 


THE  RIVERSIDE  (CALIF.)  Press-En¬ 
terprise  and  two  national  press  organi¬ 
zations  strongly  protested  the  banning 
of  a  news  photographer  from  the  Bob 
Hope  Chrysler  Classic  golf  tournament 
for  what  they  say  was  a  minor  infrac¬ 
tion  that  happened  a  year  ago. 

Press-Enterprise  cameraman  David 
Bauman,  who  has  covered  the  PGA 
tour  for  15  years,  was  refused  press  cre¬ 
dentials  for  the  event  in  the  Palm 
Springs  desert  area. 

According  to  Press-Enterprise  man¬ 
aging  editor  Mel  Opotowsky,  press  co¬ 
ordinator  Connie  Whelchel  cited  an 
incident  at  last  year’s  tournament 
when  Bauman  tried  to  pick  up  his 


Connie  Whelchel  — 
abrasive? 
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media  guide  and  had  received  creden¬ 
tials  for  all  its  other  personnel  covering 
the  tournament. 

The  fact  that  Bauman’s  exclusion 
apparently  was  due  to  “a  personality 
conflict  makes  it  all  the  more  repre¬ 
hensible,”  Vacek  complained. 

In  a  fax  to  Heorodt,  NPPA  president 
Joseph  R.  Traver  contended  that  what¬ 
ever  happened  between  Whelchel  and 
Bauman  in  1994  should  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  a  “valid  request”  for  credentials 
this  year. 

“Certainly,  any  misbehavior  this 
year  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  situation,”  he  continued.  “Not  in 


David  Bauman  — 
banned  photographer 
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Guest  Slot 
Leads  To 
Hot  Spot 

New  York  Yankee  replacement  player  claims  his  opinions 
published  in  a  ghost-written  column  were  ‘misinterpreted’; 
New  York  Post  says  his  comments  were  accurate  as  they  appeared 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  REPLACEMENT  BASEBALL  play¬ 
er  who  hoped  for  a  chance  in  the  spot¬ 
light  has  ended  up  with  a  major  league 
headache. 

Doug  Cinnella,  a  pitcher  vying  for  a 
spot  on  the  New  York  Yankees  replace¬ 
ment  team,  recently  took  on  the  added 
title  of  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Post. 

When  Cinnella  was  sent  to  the  Yan¬ 
kees’  Florida  training  camp  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  he  agreed  to  share  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  personal  diary  form,  to 
be  published  in  the  Post. 

Cinnella  related  his  thoughts  and 
impressions  over  the  telephone  to  a 
Post  sports  reporter.  The  reporter  then 
condensed  the  sentiments  in  a  column, 
under  the  heading  “Dairy  of  a  Dream¬ 
er,”  in  which  Cinnella  treated  readers 
to  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  guy  from  New  Jersey  trying  to  make 
it  into  the  big  leagues. 

The  first  four  columns  were  person¬ 
al  and  heartfelt.  Cinnella  told  readers 
about  his  heart  murmur,  and  how  he 
feared  that  when  the  Yankees  found 
out  about  his  condition,  they  would 
send  him  packing  back  to  Paramus. 

The  column  also  took  a  political 
shot  when  Cinnella  declared  that  he 
didn’t  care  if  people  thought  he  was  a 
scab. 

“I’m  not  in  that  [baseball  players] 
union  and  1  have  no  loyalty  to  it,”  his 
column  read.  “I’m  just  here  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  situation.” 

Cinnella’s  situation  went  smoothly 
until  the  Teamsters  threatened  to  hold 
a  rally  during  a  Saturday  practice  at  the 


DIARY  OF  A  DREAMER 

DOUG 

CINNELLA 


/  donJ  care 
ifVm  seen 
as  a  ^scab^ 

Paramus  rudive  Doug  Cinnella  is  trying  out 
as  a  pitcher  for  the  replacement  Yankees. 
His  diary  will  appear  regularly  in  The  Post. 

Fort  LAUDERDALE  —  My  long  base¬ 
ball  odyssey  has  brought  me  back  to  a 
spring-training  camp.  I  am  here  to  play  the 
game  I  love,  make  some  money  and  bring 
notice  to  my  baseball  school. 

I  am  trying  to  make  the  Yankees’  replace¬ 
ment-team  roster  because  it  is  the  highest 
level  of  baseball  I  can  play  right  now.  It’s  a 
huge  challenge  to  get  on  the  field  again, 
play  and  let  it  all  hang  out. 

Cinnella’s  diary  in  the  New  York  Post 


Yankee  camp.  Hoping  to  avoid  a  con¬ 
frontation,  the  club’s  brass  opted  to 
cancel  the  session. 

On  Monday,  Cinnella’s  diary  ran 
with  the  headline,  “To  Hell  with  the 
Teamsters.”  In  another  article,  under 
the  heading  “Replacement  Rips 
Yanks,”  he  blasted  the  Yankees  for  can¬ 
celing  the  weekend  workout. 

Strong  words  for  a  wannabe  replace¬ 
ment  pitcher.  The  problem,  Cinnella 
claimed,  was  that  he  never  said  a  word 
of  it. 

Cinnella  told  the  Bergen  County, 
N.j.,  Record  that  his  views  had  been 


“misinterpreted”  by  the  Post  reporter 
who  worked  with  him  on  the  column. 

“I  had  no  idea  what  1  said  was  going 
to  come  out  like  that,”  Cinnella  told 
the  Record.  He  added  that  he  had  no 
idea  who  the  Teamsters  were. 

But  the  Post  stands  by  its  reporting. 
Greg  Gallo,  sports  editor,  said  simply, 
“We  wrote  what  the  guy  told  us.” 

Gallo  maintains  that  Cinnella  cried 
foul  only  after  taking  heat  from  Yankee 
management. 

“He  wasn’t  misquoted,”  Gallo  said. 
“He  said  it,  we  ran  it,  and  he  had  some 
problems  on  his  end  from  the  Yankees 
because  of  the  language  he  used.” 

Thus,  a  little  less  than  a  week  after 
his  first  column,  Cinnella  decided  to 
bow  out  of  the  journalism  game  and 
stick  to  pitching. 

Guest  sports  columns  are  popular, 
especially  around  playoff  time.  Because 
many  sports  figures  aren’t  particularly 
articulate,  editors  say,  a  beat  reporter  is 
often  enlisted  to  help. 

Usually,  the  reporter  will  accompany 
the  player  to  practices,  or  the  two  will 
talk  on  the  telephone.  The  reporter 
then  fashions  the  conversation  into  an 
article. 

But  there’s  a  fine  line  between  con¬ 
densing  a  player’s  thoughts  and  actual¬ 
ly  putting  words  into  his  mouth. 

Dinn  Mann,  sports  editor  for  the 
Houston  Post,  said  that  the  less  articu¬ 
late  a  player  is,  the  greater  the  chance 
for  misinterpretation,  or  worse. 

“Generally,  I  prefer  that  the  so- 
called  guest  columnist  is  actually  capa¬ 
ble  of  writing  the  column,”  Mann  said. 
“I  think  editors  need  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  about  the  players  that  they’re  doing 
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shifting  big  papers 
to  its  American 
Publishing  unit 


this  with,  because  a  conversation  is  so 
different  than  the  printed  word. 

“There’s  the  danger  of  the  story  be¬ 
ing  exaggerated  or  told  out  of  order,” 
Mann  added.  “And  we  as  an  industry 
have  gotten  a  little  lax  about  how 
these  columns  are  done.” 

For  the  recent  NFL  playoffs,  the  Post 
used  Miceal  Barrow,  a  Houston  Oilers 
linebacker  to  “write”  a  column.  His 
thoughts  were  taken  down  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  over  the  telephone  and  written 
up  by  a  Post  sports  reporter. 

“Miceal  was  enthusiastic  and  articu¬ 
late,  so  it  worked  with  him,”  Mann 
said. 

Phil  Laciura,  sports  editor  for  the 
Detroit  News,  said  the  newspaper 
doesn’t  often  use  guest  columnists.  But, 
at  one  time,  the  newspaper  ran  a  col¬ 
umn  by  Sparky  Anderson,  manager  for 
the  Detroit  Tigers. 

Anderson  was  aided  by  a  News  re¬ 
porter  who  sat  with  him  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  dugout,  Laciura  said.  “We  didn’t 
add  to  the  column,  and  we  didn’t  try  to 
speak  for  [Anderson].” 

“Sparky  got  a  big  kick  out  of  it,”  he 
added. 

Back  at  the  New  York  Post,  a  new 
major  league  hopeful  has  replaced  the 
replacement. 

Phil  Venturino,  a  pitcher  from 
Brooklyn  who  played  on  the  Angels 
minor  league  circuit,  is  the  newest  “au¬ 
thor”  with  a  byline  under  “Dairy  of  a 
Dreamer.” 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

CONRAD  BLACK’S  HOLLINGER 
Inc.  says  it  is  considering  moving  its 
big  international  newspaper  properties 

—  including  the  publisher  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph  and  an  interest  in 
Canada’s  Southam  Inc.  chain  —  into 
its  American  Publishing  Co.  unit. 

American  Publishing  owns  97  dailies 

—  the  second-most  among  U.S.  chains 

—  and  has  recently  been  on  another 
acquisition  tear.  In  the  past  year  it  has 
bought  two  of  Chicago’s  four  dailies: 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Daily 
Southtown. 

In  a  joint  statement,  Hollinger  and 
American  Publishing  said  the  move 
helps  both  entities  by  dramatically  in¬ 
creasing  the  capitalization  and  liquidi¬ 
ty  of  American  Publishing  while  insu¬ 
lating  individual  properties  from  the 
effects  of  local  competition. 

Certainly,  one  impetus  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  reorganization  is  the  brutal  price 
war  between  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  Times  of  London  for 
supremacy  in  Britain’s  upscale  broad¬ 
sheet  market. 

Hollinger  indirectly  holds  58.3%  of 
Telegraph  publisher.  Telegraph  pic,  and 
holds  options  to  acquire  another  5%. 

Under  the  reorganization  proposal, 
Hollinger  would  transfer  its  holdings  in 
Telegraph  pic  to  American  Publishing 
and  receive  American  Class  A  com¬ 
mon  shares  for  its  stake.  Hollinger  al¬ 
ready  owns  64.2%  of  American. 

All  remaining  stock  in  Telegraph 
would  be  acquired  with  cash  and  Class 
A  common  stock  of  American  Publish¬ 
ing.  American  said  it  expected  to  issue 
about  $555  million  for  the  Hollinger 
stake.  Another  $375  million  more 
would  be  needed  to  buy  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  outstanding  shares. 

American  indicated  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  may  be  followed  by  an  equity  is¬ 
sue.  American  went  public  last  May. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  the  Daily 


Telegraph,  the  reorganization  would 
put  other  big  international  media 
holdings  in  the  American  Publishing 
fold.  Through  Telegraph  pic,  Hollinger 
holds  a  stake  of  about  19%  in  Southam 
Inc.,  the  big  Canadian  chain,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  one-quarter  of  John  Fair¬ 
fax  Holdings  Ltd.,  publisher  of  several 
Australian  papers  including  the  Suri' 
Herald,  the  largest-circulation  paper 
on  the  continent. 

American  is  owner  of  mostly  small, 
monopoly  papers  in  the  Midwest.  It  is 
headquartered  in  Frankfort,  Ill.,  al¬ 
though  its  top  executives  have  been 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  Chica¬ 
go  since  the  Sun-Times  purchase. 

American  already  owns  one  interna¬ 
tional  paper:  the  Jerusalem  Post  in  Is¬ 
rael. 

IFEJ  says  all 
nations  should 
adopt  Fol  acts 

MEETING  AT  UNESCO  headquarters 
in  Paris  recently,  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Environmental  Journalists 
(IFEJ)  formally  called  upon  all  na¬ 
tions  to  adopt  freedom  of  information 
laws. 

Journalists  from  some  52  nations  at¬ 
tended  the  conference,  which  also  for¬ 
mally  condemned  the  recent  violence 
against  journalists  in  Algeria  and  parts 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  group  called  for  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  environmental  information 
worldwide,  said  IFEJ  president  Jim  Det- 
jen,  a  Michigan  State  University  jour¬ 
nalism  professor.  Detjen,  who  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  at  the  Paris  conference,  said 
IFEJ  is  establishing  an  international  di¬ 
rectory  of  environmental  journalists, 
publishing  a  newsletter  and  developing 
an  e-mail  system  for  its  members 
worldwide.  ■ES'P 


N.Y.  Times  ups 
newsstand  price 

CITING  NEWSPRINT  INCREASES, 
the  New  York  Times  will  raise  its  news¬ 
stand  price  in  the  Northeast  outside  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area,  as 
well  as  that  of  its  Sunday  national  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Northeast  daily  goes  from  75^  to 
$1.  The  Sunday  national  edition  in¬ 
creases  from  $3.50  to  $4.  Subscription 
rates  for  these  editions  also  go  up,  when 
the  papers  are  delivered  via  the  paper’s 
direct  delivery  service. 

“Over  the  past  two  months,  the  cost 
of  newsprint  —  the  Times'  single  largest 
raw  material  cost  —  has  risen  by  more 
than  30%,”  said  publisher  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.  “Further  increases  in 
newsprint  are  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  1995  and,  regretfully, 
we  are  compelled  to  pass  along  some  of 
these  costs.” 
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Little  Interest 
In  The  News 

Latest  Times  Mirror  Center  poll  reveals  no  more  than  25%  of  the 
public  has  paid  very  close  attention  to  the  major  news  stories 


But  even  if  people  report  they  are  not  very  closely  watching  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial, 
64%  of  respondents  knew  the  name  of  the  judge  in  that  case,  Lance  Jto,  while  only 
52%  could  name  Newt  Qingrich  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

FOR  WHATEVER  REASON,  people 
have  not  been  paying  very  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  news  lately. 

No  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
public  paid  very  close  attention  to  the 
earthquake  in  Japan  (25%),  violence  at 
abortion  clinics  (24%),  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy  (23%),  or  even  the  O.J.  Simpson 
trial  (23%),  according  to  the  latest 
News  Interest  Index  from  the  Times 
Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the 
Press. 

What  might  be  considered  “inside 
the  Beltway”  stories  also  garnered  little 
close  attention  from  the  public. 

Only  19%  of  respondents  said  they 
very  closely  followed  the  activities  of 
the  new  Republican  leaders,  14%  said 
the  same  about  President  Bill  Clinton’s 
decision  regarding  loan  guarantees  to 
Mexico,  13%  very  closely  followed 
news  about  the  balanced-budget 
amendment  debate,  and  barely  getting 
into  double  digits  was  federal  funding 
for  PBS,  which  was  very  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  only  11%  of  the  public. 

News  about  the  ongoing  baseball 
strike  attracted  little  devoted  atten¬ 
tion,  with  12%  reporting  they  very 
closely  followed  news  about  it. 

If  people  were  not  interested  in 
news  at  home,  they  were  even  less  in¬ 
terested  in  news  from  overseas. 

The  Russian  fighting  in  Chechnya 
was  very  closely  followed  by  only  10%, 
and  the  civil  war  in  Bosnia  received  its 
least  attention  registered  to  date,  with 
a  mere  8%  of  the  American  public  re¬ 
porting  it  paid  very  close  attention  to 
news  about  the  situation  there. 

The  23%  who  paid  very  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  news  about  the  U.S.  economy 
continued  to  reflect  a  decline  in  inter¬ 
est  in  the  story  since  it  peaked  at  49% 
in  February  1993. 

When  the  percentages  of  those  fol¬ 


lowing  each  story  very  closely  are  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  demographics,  there  was 
little  variance,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

For  example,  more  whites  (12%), 
blacks  (17%)  and  men  (15%)  very 
closely  followed  the  baseball  strike 
than  did  women  (9%)  and  Hispanics 
(7%). 

Republicans  and  Democrats  regis¬ 
tered  fairly  evenly  on  the  stories  they 
most  closely  followed,  diverging  only 
when  it  came  to  Congress-based  sto¬ 
ries. 

The  activities  of  the  new  Republican 
leaders  were  followed  very  closely  by 
26%  of  Republicans  and  16%  of  De¬ 
mocrats;  in  the  debate  over  the  bal¬ 
anced  budget  amendment,  16%  of  Re¬ 
publicans  followed  very  closely,  versus 
10%  of  Democrats;  and  federal  funding 
for  PBS  was  very  closely  followed  by 
10%  of  Republicans  and  14%  of  De¬ 
mocrats. 


The  O.J.  Simpson  story  showed  a 
decline  in  interest  from  the  48%  who 
said  they  very  closely  followed  the 
news  of  the  superstar’s  arrest  in  June 
1994  to  23%  in  the  latest  survey.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  new  survey  showed  an 
additional  33%  reporting  they  fairly 
closely  followed  news  of  the  trial. 

Blacks  (37%)  showed  more  interest 
in  the  O.J.  Simpson  case  than  whites 
(21%)  or  Hispanics  (20%),  although 
followers  in  the  West  (17%)  showed 
less  interest  in  the  California  trial  than 
those  in  the  East  (31%). 

But  even  if  people  report  they  are 
not  very  closely  watching  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial,  64%  of  respondents 
knew  the  name  of  the  judge  in  the 
case,  Lance  Ito,  while  only  52%  could 
name  Newt  Gingrich  as  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Perhaps  that  is  because  10%  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  have  watched  al- 
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The  O  J.  trial 
and  the  press: 

The  debate  continues 


most  all  the  Simpson  trial,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  13%  saying  they  watched  a  lot 
of  it,  and  23%  some  of  it.  Ironically, 
however,  of  those  who  had  watched 
all,  a  lot  or  some  of  the  trial,  31%  said 
they  were  not  that  interested  in  tuning 
in  each  day. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  respondents 
had  watched  hardly  any  of  the  live 
coverage  of  the  trial,  and  17%  said  they 
had  seen  none  of  it. 

Talk  radio  programs  were  listened  to 
regularly  by  17%  of  respondents,  while 
26%  said  they  sometimes  listened,  27% 
rarely  listened,  and  30%  said  they  nev¬ 
er  listened. 

Ark.  repeals  law 
prohibiting  coverage 
of  executions 

THE  ARKANSAS  STATE  Legislature 
has  repealed  an  ancient  law  which  pro¬ 
hibited  newspapers  from  covering  the 
execution  of  state  prisoners. 

The  never-enforced  1913  law  stated 
that  newspapers  could  only  report  that 
a  person  had  been  executed,  but  for¬ 
bade  them  from  printing  details  of  the 
execution. 

The  legislature  repealed  the  law  re¬ 
cently  in  an  effort  to  “clean  up  the 
books,”  said  Arkansas  Department  of 
Correction  spokesman  Alan  Abies. 

“If  anybody  had  ever  challenged  the 
law,  it  never  would  have  stood  up,” 
Abies  said,  noting  that  the  law  is  un¬ 
constitutional. 


by  Tony  Case 

O.J.  SIMPSON  will  receive  a  fair  trial, 
despite  the  copious  and  sensational 
press  coverage  his  double-murder  case 
has  received,  one  of  New  York  City’s 
preeminent  journalists  contends. 

Jerry  Nachman,  vice  president  of 
news  at  WCBS-TV  and  former  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post,  said  at  a  recent 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  con¬ 
vention  there  is  not  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  publicity  and  the 
execution  of  justice. 

If  there  were,  he  maintained,  John 
Gotti,  John  DeLorean,  Imelda  Marcos, 
and  John  and  Lorena  Bobbitt  would 
never  have  been  acquitted,  and  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  deadlock  in  the 
Menendez  brothers’  trial  —  assuming 


they  felt  compelled  to  ensure  their 
freedom. 

“While  they  may  not  have  anticipat¬ 
ed  Court  TV,”  Nachman  said  of  the 
founding  fathers,  “they  were  aware  of 
people  like  Thomas  Paine  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.” 

In  the  spirit  of  the  18th-century 
scandalmongers,  the  supermarket-cir¬ 
culated  Star  newspaper  has  emerged  as 
the  leader  of  the  pack  —  pack  journal¬ 
ism,  that  is  —  in  the  O.J.  coverage. 
The  weekly,  which  has  been  quoted  by 
no  less  an  august  institution  than  the 
New  York  Times,  has  featured  the 
Simpson  story  on  35  straight  covers. 

Star  editor  Richard  Kaplan  defend¬ 
ed  his  paper’s  reporting  at  the  lawyers’ 
meeting. 

“I  know  we’re  a  supermarket  tabloid. 


“The  press,  constitutionally  and  procedurally,  has 
no  requirement  to  guarantee  anyone  his  Sixth 
Amendment  rights,”  Nachman  told  several 
hundred  lawyers  meeting  in  Manhattan. 
“That’s  up  to  the  courts.” 


Phoenix  Gazette 
adds  new  page  to 
computer  section 

THE  PHOENIX  GAZETTE  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  computers  section  with  a 
new  page  focusing  on  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics. 

Called  Plugged  In,  the  page  reports 
each  week  on  the  latest  electronic 
products  and  trends  —  everything  from 
satellite  dishes  to  extended  warranties. 
Also  featured  are  reviews  of  software, 
hardware  and  video  games. 

Managing  editor  Don  Henninger 
said  street  sales  are  rising  for  the  Mon¬ 
day  computer  section. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
newspaper,  he  added,  showed  the  sec¬ 
tion  scoring  high  in  reader  interest. 


these  individuals  considered  justice 
served  when  they  were  exonerated. 

“The  press,  constitutionally  and  pro¬ 
cedurally,  has  no  requirement  to  guar¬ 
antee  anyone  his  Sixth  Amendment 
rights,”  Nachman  told  several  hundred 
lawyers  meeting  in  Manhattan.  “That’s 
up  to  the  courts.” 

Journalists  and  attorneys  apply  vast¬ 
ly  different  professional  and  ethical 
standards  in  their  work,  the  newsman 
pointed  out,  and  something  that  is  in¬ 
admissible  evidence  may  be  perfectly 
admissible  journalism. 

The  tabloids  have  been  chided  for 
their  incessant  and  lurid  reportage  of 
the  story,  but,  as  Nachman  noted,  a 
contentious  press  in  this  country  is 
nothing  new.  The  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  knew  the  journalists  of  their 
day  to  be  seditious  pamphleteers,  yet 


I  know  what  the  perception  is,  but  we 
have  tried  to  go  down  the  middle  of 
the  highway  and  I  think  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so,”  he  said. 

Kaplan  contended  the  Star  has  risen 
above  the  competition  in  that  it  has 
not  convicted  Simpson  or  declared 
him  innocent. 

The  tabs  are  regularly  skewered  for 
employing  questionable  news-gather¬ 
ing  practices  —  paying  for  stories,  tak¬ 
ing  liberty  with  facts,  heavily  quoting 
anonymous  sources. 

But  Kaplan  said  the  Star  has  come 
by  Simpson  stories  with  relative  ease. 
Information  has  flooded  in,  unsolicit¬ 
ed,  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  including 
attorneys  on  both  sides  of  the  case. 

“I  feel  much  more  comfortable,  in- 

(See  O.J.  debate  on  page  41) 
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Newspaper 

Alliance 

Four  major  newspaper  companies  join  together  to  acquire 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  providers  of  computerized 
information  services  to  the  real  estate  industry 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AN  ALLIANCE  OF  four  major  news¬ 
paper  companies  will  acquire  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  providers  of  mul¬ 
tiple-listing  information  systems  for 
the  real  estate  industry. 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc.,  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.,  Advance  Publications,  and 
Tribune  Co.  will  be  equal  partners  in 
the  approximately  $60-million  pur¬ 
chase  of  PRC  Realty  Systems  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Black  &  Decker 
Corp. 

The  acquisition,  expected  to  be  fi¬ 
nalized  next  month,  will  cap  nearly  a 
year’s  worth  of  planning  and  discussion 
with  PRC,  based  in  McLean,  Va. 

PRC’s  core  business  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  sales  of  multiple-listing  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  systems  to  real  es¬ 
tate  boards  and  brokers  nationwide. 

Real  estate  brokers  and  boards  use 
PRC  products  to  pool  their  listings  so 
that  all  members  of  the  board  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  total  inventory  of  homes  for 
sale  in  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  al¬ 
liance,  at  least  one  Bell  operating  com¬ 
pany  —  US  West  —  showed  interest 
in  acquiring  PRC  Realty. 

That  would  be  a  logical  step  for  US 
West,  which  recently  created  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Minneapolis-based  Edina 
Realty,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  real 
estate  brokers.  The  two  partners  have 
begun  testing  new  interactive  technol¬ 
ogy,  called  AgentEdge,  and,  according 
to  a  Jan.  23  report  in  DM  News,  are 
investing  “multimillions  of  dollars’’  in 
the  system. 

AgentEdge  will  allow  real  estate 
agents  to  tap  into  a  database  of  homes 
for  sale  and  view  detailed  information 
about  properties  and  neighborhoods. 
US  West  and  Edina  have  plans  to  mar¬ 
ket  AgentEdge  nationally  to  realtors. 


“We  had  been  for  some  time  talking 
about  ways  where  we  might  venture  to¬ 
gether.  It  had  become  clear  to  all  of  us 
independently  that  the  time  had  come 
.  .  .  for  collective  action  rather  than  in¬ 
dependent  action.” 

—  Peter  Winter,  vice  president/market 
development  for  Cox  Newspapers 


Perhaps  facilitating  PRC’s  deal  with 
the  newspaper  alliance  was  the  fact 
that  Tribune  has  an  established  rela¬ 
tionship  with  PRC. 

In  1992,  Tribune  and  PRC  formed  a 
joint  venture  called  the  Real  Estate  In¬ 
formation  Connection  (REIC).  The 
venture  supplies  real  estate  brokers 
with  online  access  to  Chicago-area 
public  records.  REIC  also  provides  bro¬ 
kers  with  an  advertising  management 
system  that  enables  them  to  create 
their  own  newspaper  ads  and  buyer 
guides. 

One  of  REIC’s  largest  clients  is 


Coldwell  Banker,  and  REIC’s  system 
helps  to  facilitate  placing  Coldwell’s 
advertising  in  newspapers,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“We  were  convinced  that,  based  on 
our  experience  in  Chicago  with  REIC, 
that  there  were  ways  that  local-market- 
focused  newspaper  companies  could 
bring  additional  value  to  PRC’s  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,”  said  David  Hiller, 
senior  vice  president  of  development 
for  Tribune  Co. 

The  four  alliance  partners  operate 
79  newspapers  in  23  states,  including 
some  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Combined  annual  revenues  for  the  four 
partners  in  1994  was  about  $12  billion. 

Another  large  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion,  Gannett  Co.,  which  last  year 
formed  a  subsidiary,  Gannett  Media 
Technologies  Inc.,  to  develop  and  sell 
software  for  newspapers,  was  not  asked 
to  participate  in  the  alliance. 

One  reason  could  be  the  fact  that 
the  subsidiary’s  first  product,  AdLink, 
automates  the  creation  and  flow  of  ad¬ 
vertising  between  real-estate  brokers’ 
offices  and  newspapers  (see  related  sto¬ 
ry  on  p.  17). 

However,  Peter  Winter,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/market  development  for  Cox 
Newspapers,  said  that  while  some  of 
AdLink’s  features  are  similar  to  those 
that  PRC  offers,  discussions  with  Gan¬ 
nett  were  not  held  because  its  “market 
focus”  is  different  from  that  of  the  oth¬ 
er  partners. 

According  to  representatives  from 
the  alliance,  PRC  will  retain  its  current 
management  and  operational  struc¬ 
ture.  A  five-member  board,  comprised 
of  representatives  from  each  newspaper 
company  and  PRC’s  president,  will 
guide  the  company’s  overall  budget, 
strategy  and  direction. 

While  PRC  has  customers  across  the 
country,  its  strength  lies  in  relation- 
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ships  with  local  real  estate  boards  and 
agents.  About  40%  of  the  real  estate 
associations,  or  over  200  representing 
more  than  220,000  agents  nationwide 
and  in  Canada,  have  access  to  PRC’s 
multiple  online  listing  systems  and  bro¬ 
ker  books. 

“What  makes  PRC’s  business  thrive 
is  the  focus  on  the  local  markets,” 
Hiller  said.  “We  expect  [the  company] 
will  continue  to  build  good,  strong  lo¬ 
cal  market  business  with  its  real-estate 
board  and  broker  clients.” 

For  Black  &  Decker,  the  sale  is  the 
latest  move  in  the  company’s  efforts  to 
sell  its  noncore  businesses. 

PRC  reaps  an  immediate  windfall 
from  the  deal.  The  vast  resources  of 
the  newspaper  alliance  will  permit  the 
company  to  develop  and  market  its 
product  lines  aggressively,  while  also 
allowing  for  needed  investment  in 
technology  and  systems  development. 

The  acquisition  gives  the  newspaper 


the  time  had  come  ...  for  collective 
action  rather  than  independent  action. 

“It’s  difficult  to  say  why  these  four 
companies  have  come  together,  and 
why  they’re  looking  at  acquisitions  like 
this,”  Winter  added,  “but  .  .  .  there’s 
real  similarity  in  business  perspective 
and  sort  of  a  broad  understanding  of 
what  it’s  going  to  take  to  move  the 
newspaper’s  business  aggressively  for¬ 
ward  in  a  much-changed  market  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

The  deal  is  also  notable  because 
newspaper  companies,  often  suspicious 
of  one  another,  have  been  reluctant  to 
form  partnerships  with  other  newspa¬ 
per  companies. 

But  Winter  said  none  of  that  mat¬ 
tered  to  the  alliance  partners. 

“All  of  the  parties  involved  share  the 
recognition  that  the  marketplace  has 
changed  dramatically  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  we  can  no  longer  be  hob¬ 
bled  by  that  individual  and  highly 


About  40%  of  the  real  estate  associations,  or  over 
200  representing  more  than  220,000  agents 
nationwide  and  in  Canada,  have  access  to  PRC’s 
multiple  online  listing  systems  and  broker  books. 


alliance  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
relationships  with  the  real  estate  com¬ 
munity,  a  critical  core  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“PRC  has  a  terrific  business  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  its  customers,  who  pri¬ 
marily  are  the  realty  boards  and  bro¬ 
kers,  who  are  historically  also  very  im¬ 
portant  customers  of  newspapers,” 
Hiller  said. 

Also,  the  purchase  awards  the  news¬ 
paper  partners  equal  share  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  company  that  specializes  in  de¬ 
veloping  systems  that  are  changing  the 
way  real  estate  information  is  dissemi¬ 
nated  throughout  the  marketplace. 

Changing  market  conditions  are  of 
major  concern  to  newspapers.  In  fact, 
the  four  newspaper  companies  already 
had  informally  explored  possible  part¬ 
nerships  when  PRC  approached  each 
company  individually  with  the  news 
that  Black  &  Decker  intended  to  sell 
the  subsidiary. 

“We  had  been  for  some  time  talking 
about  ways  where  we  might  venture  to¬ 
gether,”  said  Winter.  “It  had  become 
clear  to  all  of  us  independently  that 


parochial  point  of  view  about  our  prop¬ 
erties,”  Winter  said. 

“PRC  is  a  separately  run,  separately 
managed  business,  conducting  its  own 
affairs  with,  yes,  board  oversight  but 
not  day-to-day  operation,”  Winter 
added. 

As  such,  the  alliance  does  not  fear 
charges  of  anti-competitiveness. 

“We’re  prepared,  keeping  antitrust 
issues  firmly  in  mind,  to  take  a  look  at 
how  we  can  actually  work  collectively,” 
Winter  said. 

“We  are  advised  that  the  ownership 
and  the  conduct  of  PRC’s  business 
does  not  present  difficulties  from  an 
antitrust  perspective,”  Hiller  said.  “It 
will  be  commonly  owned,  but  PRC  has 
the  responsibility  and  the  freedom  to 
conduct  its  business  successfully  in  all 
of  its  markets.” 

PRC’s  strategy  will  continue  to  be 
that  of  cultivating  various  partners  in 
new  markets.  Hiller  said  that  potential 
PRC  partners  might  include  news¬ 
papers  —  either  those  that  are  part  of 


Gannett^s  AdLink 
for  real  estate 

by  Jim  Rosenberg 

SOFTWARE  START-UP  Over  The 
Line  developed  AdLink.  Media  giant 
Gannett  bought  the  small  company 
and  now  markets  the  software  it  de¬ 
signed  to  automate  the  creation  and 
flow  of  advertising  between  real-estate 
brokers’  offices  and  newspapers. 

The  Gannett  Co.  bought  AdLink  li¬ 
censes  for  several  of  its  papers.  When 
it  acquired  the  Cincinnati-based  de¬ 
veloper  last  year,  the  operation  and  its 
offices  became  the  core  of  a  new  busi¬ 
ness,  Gannett  Media  Technologies  Inc. 

With  a  staff  of  15  under  Dan  Zito, 
formerly  vice  president  and  general 
manager  at  publishing  systems  devel¬ 
oper  Software  Consulting  Services, 
GMTI  is  to  become  an  industrywide 
vendor,  not  solely  a  Gannett  supplier. 

As  such,  the  Gannett  subsidiary  will 
be  an  exhibitor  at  Nexpo  ’95  in  June, 
where  it  plans  a  full  formal  launch  of 
AdLink. 

Some  products  also  may  have  appli¬ 
cations  for  other  media  outlets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zito,  who  cited,  for  example, 
work  on  some  extensions  to  AdLink 
that  provide  a  good  way  to  gather  data 
for  multimedia  distribution. 

Newspapers  that  purchase  AdLink 
provide  the  software  to  their  real  estate 
advertisers  as  “something  that  adds 
value  to  their  business,”  said  Zito. 

He  said  AdLink  “gives  Realtors  bet¬ 
ter  control  over  their  ads,  and  news¬ 
papers  better  control  over  their  costs.” 

Shortening  deadlines  for  both  par¬ 
ties,  it  handles  ad  creation  and  trans¬ 
mission  and  “eliminates  the  proofing 
process,  a  lot  of  the  composing  room 
costs  and  effort,”  said  Zito. 

In  fact,  AdLink  does  not  dispense 
with  proofing.  It  only  does  away  with 
the  time  and  expense  of  generating 
and  exchanging  hard-copy  proofs.  The 
software  system  uses  on-screen  proofs 
of  ads,  the  files  for  which  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  telephone  between  modem- 
equipped  computers. 

AdLink  includes  an  automatic  au- 
diotex  scripting  feature  that  links  texts 
to  voice.  Another  feature,  the  “Duty 
Desk,”  permits  a  user  to  download  to  a 
laptop  computer  information  from  his 
or  her  own  office  and  from  other  bro¬ 
kers,  including  compressed  photo  files. 
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(See  AdLink  on  page  46) 
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Oprah  Winfrey  — 
Assignment  Editor? 

Journalist  and  author  wonders  why  TV  talk  show  hosts  are 
setting  news  agendas  at  many  of  the  nation’s  newspapers 


by  Bernard  Caughey 

WHY  IS  IT  that  Oprah  Winfrey  has 
become  the  assignment  editor  of  some 
of  our  best  newspapers? 

That  was  the  question  journalist  and 
author  Eileen  McNamara  asked  and 
then  discussed  during  a  recent  Yankee 
Quill  Award  banquet  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

“Isn’t  it  time  for  us  to  stop  and  ask 
why  we  are  abandoning  journalism’s 
role  in  a  democracy  for  infotainment” 
she  asked.  “Ratings  and  circulation, 
certainly.  But  that  alone  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  kind  of  pandering  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  basest  instincts  that  increasingly  is 
characterizing  our  work.” 

She  said  she  had  her  own  theory: 
Pandering  is  easier. 


“There  is  no  question  that  journal¬ 
ism  got  too  big  for  its  britches  after 
Watergate.  We  were  the  keepers  of  the 
truth.  We  knew  better  than  the  public 
what  was  in  their  best  interest.  It’s  why 
journalists  are  held  in  lower  esteem 
than  those  much-reviled  lawyers  .... 
It’s  why  we  have  done  so  abysmally 
covering  the  abortion  issue.  Abortion 
raises  complicated  moral  and  philo¬ 
sophical  questions.  The  legal  and  po¬ 
litical  ones  are  a  whole  lot  easier  to 
cover  in  10  inches,  but  they  are  not  the 
whole  picture.” 

McNamara,  a  former  United  Press 
International  and  Boston  Globe  re- 


Caughey  is  associate  editor  at  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 


porter,  said  modern  journalists  and 
modern  journalism  settle  for  what  is 
easy,  packing  stories  with  good  guys 
and  bad  guys,  winners  and  losers.  Of 
course,  she  said,  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions. 

“Done  right,  journalism  is  very  hard 
work,”  she  said.  “And  not  for  timid 
souls.  Our  souls,  I  fear,  are  becoming 
more  timid  by  the  day.  We  do  not  chal¬ 
lenge  conventional  wisdom;  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  do  the  hard,  independent  re¬ 
porting  that  debunks  the  stereotypes 
that  demean  us  all. 

“Because  the  relationship  between 
politics  and  the  media  is  a  symbiotic 
one,  we  need  always  to  guard  against 
the  politician’s  impulse  to  oversimplify 
complex  social  issues.  Aren’t  we  much 
to  blame  for  the  current  demonization 


of  welfare  recipients?  It  is  easier,  and 
certainly  more  popular  in  this  political 
climate,  to  explain  the  actions  of  a 
welfare  mother  accused  of  abusing  her 
child  as  a  simple  case  of ‘evildoing.’” 

McNamara  asked  where  the  stories 
were  that  explored  the  effects  of  crack 
on  behavior  or  the  devastation  caused 
in  the  inner  city  by  this  cheap,  easily 
obtained  and  highly  addictive  street 
drug.  She  said  it  was  easier  for  both 
policy-makers  and  journalists  to  serve 
up  a  portrait  of  evil  that  feeds  taxpayer 
anger  and  cultural  stereotypes  about 
welfare  mothers  than  to  examine  a 
welfare  system  in  need  of  reform  for 
reasons  much  more  complicated  than 
they  might  want  to  hear. 

“But  isn’t  that  our  job?”  she  said.  “To 


tell  people  what  they  might  rather  not 
hear?” 

If  you  do  that,  she  warned,  people 
will  strike  back  at  you.  “You  raise  your 
head,  you  have  to  be  willing  to  accept 
that  someone  might  try  to  shoot  it  off. 
But,  too  often,  when  we  are  chal¬ 
lenged,  we  just  shoot  back. 

“A  psychiatric  malpractice  case 
breaks,  and  we  don’t  acknowledge  that 
it  takes  more  than  a  day  to  read  3,000 
pages  of  court  documents.  We  read 
what  we  can  and  file  our  stories  as  if 
each  breathless  revelation  were  un¬ 
earthed  by  some  process  of  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism,  rather  than  because 
we  simply  turned  the  page. 

“A  congressman  challenges  our 
commitment  to  fairness,  and  we  are  in¬ 
censed.  We  don’t  take  the  opportunity 
to  explain  the  news-gathering  process 
to  a  confused  public.  Instead,  we  take 
to  the  airwaves  to  call  our  accuser  a 
liar  or  a  scum  bag.  We  would  challenge 
him  to  a  duel,  but  we  are  in  the  wrong 
century  for  that. 

“We  are  invited  to  appear  on  week¬ 
end  talk  shows  and  offer  our  opinions 
about  a  president  we  are  paid  to  cover 
objectively  on  weekdays.  We  don’t  stay 
home,  citing  the  obvious  ethical  con¬ 
flict.  Instead,  we  get  our  hair  done  and 
prepare  for  media  stardom.” 

McNamara  said  when  she  covered 
politics  in  Boston  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  she  pasted  a  statement  from  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann  above  her  desk,  and  she 
wished  she  could  tack  it  on  every  com¬ 
puter  screen  of  every  self-important 
pundit  inside  the  Beltway.  It  says: 

“What  kills  political  writing  is  this 
absurd  pretense  that  you  are  delivering 
a  great  utterance.  You  never  do.  You 
are  just  a  puzzled  man  making  notes 
about  what  you  think.  You  are  not 
building  the  Pantheon;  then  why  act 
like  a  graven  image?  You  are  drawing 
sketches  in  the  sand  which  the  sea  will 


“Is  there  any  limit  on  the  number  of  stories  we  are 
going  to  have  to  endure  about  Marcia  Clark’s 
makeover?” 
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wash  away. 

“The  truth  is,  you’re  afraid  to  be 
wrong.  And  so  you  put  on  these  airs 
and  use  these  established  phrases, 
knowing  that  they  will  sound  familiar 
and  will  be  respected.  But  fear  of  being 
wrong  is  a  disease.  You  cover  and  qual¬ 
ify  and  elucidate,  you  speak  vaguely, 
you  mumble  because  you  are  afraid  of 
the  sound  of  your  own  voice.  And, 
then,  you  apologize  for  your  timidity  by 
frowning  learnedly  at  anyone  who 
honestly  regards  thought  as  an  adven¬ 
ture,  who  strikes  ahead  and  takes  his 
chances.  Whatever  truth  you  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  world  will  be  one  lucky 
shot  in  a  thousand  misses.  You  cannot 
be  right  by  holding  your  breath  and 
taking  precautions.” 

McNamara  said  the  precaution  of 
the  moment  is  the  journalist’s  refusal 
to  exercise  journalistic  judgment. 

“Sure,  we  have  the  right  to  print 
everything,  but  do  we  really  want  to?” 
she  said.  “If  our  role  is  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  everything,  to  fail  to  make  judg¬ 
ments,  to  refuse  to  discriminate,  are  we 
not  making  journalism  superfluous? 

“What  possible  public  purpose  is 
served  by  publishing  the  embarrassing 
details  of  the  marital  troubles  of  two 
well-respected  judges?  Judges  who,  by 
the  way,  are  among  the  few  on  the 
bench  who  speak  openly  and  candidly 
to  the  press  .... 

“Is  there  any  limit  on  the  number  of 
stories  we  are  going  to  have  to  endure 
about  Marcia  Clark’s  makeover?  Is  it 
pointless  to  suggest  that  what’s  needed 
is  a  little  more  musing  on  the  tension 
between  the  Sixth  and  the  First 
amendments  and  a  little  less  on  the 
sartorial  splendor  of  Robert  Shapiro? 

“Entertainment,  even  gossip,  has  its 
place.  Oprah  didn’t  invent  it.  It  has  a 
long  tradition  in  American  journalism. 
But  it  takes  guts  to  draw  the  line.  To 
say,  ‘Enough.’ 

“Maybe  CBS  News  —  which  was  so 
willing  to  broadcast  gavel-to-gavel  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  preliminary  hearing  in  the 
O.J.  Simpson  case  —  forgets  that  Fred 
Friendly  quit  as  president  of  the  news 
division  30  years  ago  because  the  net¬ 
work  refused  to  preempt  ‘1  Love  Lucy’ 
for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  on  Vietnam.  I  don’t 
think  Friendly  would  be  impressed  at 
how  far  we’ve  come. 

“To  those  who  insist  that  the  public 
wants  an  unremitting  diet  of  Tonya 
Harding,  Lorena  Bobbit,  Amy  Fisher 
and  Michael  and  Lisa  Marie,  1  refer  to 


the  words  of  T.S.  Eliot.  They  have  re¬ 
placed  Lippmann  above  my  desk  these 
days.  He  wrote:  ‘Those  who  say  they 
give  the  public  what  it  wants,  underes¬ 
timate  the  public  taste  and  end  up  de¬ 
bauching  it.’” 

McNamara  is  the  author  of  Break' 
down:  Sex,  Suicide  and  the  Harvard 
Psychiatrist,  the  case  of  Dr.  Margaret 
Bean-Bayog,  a  Harvard  psychiatrist  ac¬ 
cused  of  driving  a  Chicano  medical 
student  to  suicide  by  employing  psy¬ 
chotherapy  techniques  that  her  de¬ 


fenders  called  innovative  and  her  de¬ 
tractors  called  dangerous. 

Telco  forum 

THE  MEDIA  INSTITUTE  and  the 
Cato  Institute  have  announced  a  joint 
forum  called  the  Telecommunications 
Colloquium  that  will  feature  periodic 
panels  and  conferences  focusing  on  le¬ 
gal,  regulatory  and  commercial  issues 
regarding  telecommunications. 


EUe  Wiesel 

Nobel  laureate  and  Holocaust  survivor, 
excerpted  from  Parade. 


“No  h^mcin  race 
U  superior;  no  relijioas 
faith  is  inferior. 

S\ll  collective  j^ej^ments 
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Declassifying 

Government 

Information 

Executive  order  from  President  Clinton  permits  formerly 
classified  satellite  imagery  to  be  released  to  the  public 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 


Taken  Aug.  20,  1966,  this  photograph  —  which  is  a  30X  enlargement  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  image  —  shows  a  major  Soviet  strategic  bomber  base  and  is  an  example  of  how 
early  imagery  systems  could  distinguish  between  heavy  bombers  and  transport  air¬ 
craft. 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  of 
satellite  images  taken  between  1960 
and  1972  have  been  declassified  by  an 
executive  order  from  President  Bill 
Clinton. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  formerly 
classified  satellite  imagery  has  been  re¬ 
leased,  explained  Vice  President  A1 
Gore,  during  a  recent  press  conference 
at  CIA  headquarters  announcing  the 
order. 

The  material  will  not  be  available  to 
the  public  for  about  18  months,  while 
it  is  transferred  from  the  intelligence 
community  to  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration,  where  it 
will  be  cataloged.  Copies  also  will  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

Once  the  transfer  is  completed,  the 
public  will  be  able  to  access  the  images 
at  the  National  Archives  facility  in 
College  Park,  Md.,  or  via  the  Internet, 
where  they  can  peruse  an  electronic 
index  with  reduced  resolution  images 
and  order  duplicates. 

“These  satellite  systems  are  obsolete 
now,  but  in  their  time  they  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  our  national  security,” 
said  Adm.  William  O.  Studeman,  act¬ 
ing  director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
during  the  ceremony. 

The  Corona  system  began  taking 
satellite  images  from  space  in  August 
1960,  just  110  days  after  the  U-2  air¬ 
craft  piloted  by  Gary  Powers  was  shot 
down.  The  Corona  satellites  were  de¬ 
signed  to  replace  the  risky  U-2  flights, 
Studeman  explained. 

The  imaging  resolution  started  out 
at  8  meters,  or  about  25  feet,  and  was 
eventually  improved  to  2  meters,  or 


about  6  feet. 

The  more  than  800,000  images 
make  up  2.1  million  feet  of  film  in 
39,000  cans,  according  to  the  CIA. 

One  lesson  from  the  Corona  pro¬ 
gram,  Studeman  continued,  “is  that 
these  intelligence  systems  are  valuable 
assets  that  belong  to  the  American 
people.  We  should  declassify  them 
when  their  secrets  are  no  longer  criti¬ 
cal  to  national  security.  Film  from 
these  early  broad-area-search  systems 
still  contains  a  wealth  of  information.” 

One  way  the  information  is  being 


used  is  for  environmental  purposes.  In 
fact,  the  initiative  to  declassify  the  im¬ 
ages  was  begun  by  Gore  when  he  was  a 
senator  and  Robert  Gates  was  director 
of  the  CIA. 

These  satellites  collected  thousands 
of  times  as  much  information  as  was 
needed  for  intelligence  activities.  Gore 
said,  noting  that  it  made  sense  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  ways  to  use  that  data  without 
compromising  national  security. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  an  Environ¬ 
mental  Task  Force  was  formed  to  study 
how  the  images  could  be  applied  to  en- 
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vironmental  studies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Central  Imagery  Office  be¬ 
gan  reviewing  its  classified  policy  and 
procedures.  “The  process  of  bringing 
these  early  spy  satellites  in  from  the 
Cold  War  has  been  long,”  Studeman 
said.  “We  are  working  on  ways  to  pro¬ 
vide  critical  information  to  people  who 
need  it  sooner,  without  compromising 
national  security  concerns.” 

This  release  is  only  part  of  a  process 
that  will  allow  for  other  uses  of  data 
gathered  by  intelligence  systems,  the 
vice  president  said,  although  there  is 
no  plan  for  any  system  of  automatic  de- 
classification  of  current  images  after 
the  elapse  of  a  set  period  of  years. 

A  draft  executive  order  currently  be¬ 
ing  worked  on  would  set  parameters  for 
the  automatic  declassification  of  cer¬ 
tain  classified  documents  after  a  period 
of  years. 

Mass,  paper  stops 
anti-drug  feature 

THE  STANDARD-TIMES  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  has  halted  its  four-year. 


continuing  black-and-white  photogra¬ 
phy  feature  focusing  on  the  city’s  drug 
problem. 

Editor  Ken  Hartnett  maintained  in  a 
front-page  column  that  “Drug  Watch” 
did  “nothing  to  combat  the  problem 
while  getting  in  the  way  of  serious  cov¬ 
erage.” 

Hartnett  invited  readers  to  voice 
their  input  prior  to  the  paper’s  eliminat¬ 
ing  “Drug  Watch.”  He  said  about  60% 
of  200  respondents  suggested  it  be  end¬ 
ed. 

The  editor  pointed  to  manpower 
problems,  adding  that  attorneys  had 
sought  to  circumvent  the  presence  of 
the  paper’s  photographers. 

Gerald  S.  Riberio  of  Treatment  on 
Demand,  a  drug  treatment  group,  said 
“Drug  Watch”  was  counterproductive. 

Sun-Sentinel 
gives  grants 

THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  has  awarded  $25,000  grants  to  two 
community  organizations  working  to 
help  break  the  cycle  of  abuse:  the  Ex¬ 


change  Club/Dick  Webber  Center  for 
the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  and  the 
Women  in  Distress  Outreach  Center. 

The  paper  also  gave  $10,000  grants  to 
winners  of  the  Sun-Sentinel  Publisher’s 
Award,  which  honors  efforts  to  help 
others. 

The  recipients  were  Frances  Carter,  a 
teacher  who  invites  children  into  her 
home  for  after-school  training,  and  Bill 
Collins,  a  priest  who  founded  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  cares  for  AIDS  patients. 

Mass,  sportswriter 
found  dead 

MILFORD  (MASS.)  DAILY  News 
sportswriter  and-high  school  basketball 
coach  Paul  Usher  was  found  dead  in  a 
field  Feb.  13. 

Police  said  Usher  was  believed  to 
have  died  of  natural  causes  at  the  home 
of  a  Worcester  couple  he  was  visiting. 

For  unexplained  reasons,  the  couple 
took  the  body  to  New  Hampshire  and 
left  it  in  a  field,  police  determined. 

The  twosome,  whose  names  weren’t 
disclosed,  haven’t  been  charged. 


Congratulations  and  Best  Wishes 


to 


President  John  McMeel 

and 

Universal  Press  Syndicate 

on  your  25th  Anniversary 
of  serving  the  press  and  media  around  the  world 
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Police  detective 
threatens  reporter 
with  libel  suit 

Mark  Fuhrman,  a  key  investigator  in 
the  OJ.  Simpson  case,  wants  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel  reporter  to  retract  comments 
he  made  on  radio  talk  show 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  REPORTER  FOR  the  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel  faces  a  defamation  suit  for  a 
remark  made  on  a  radio  talk  show,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  key  witness  in  the  O.J. 
Simpson  murder  trial  planted  evidence 
against  the  accused. 

Robert  H.  Tourtelot,  an  attorney 
representing  Los  Angeles  police  detec¬ 
tive  Mark  Fuhrman,  informed  Sentinel 
reporter  Dennis  Schatzman  by  letter 
he  would  have  48  hours  to  make  a 
tape-recorded  public  retraction  and 
apology  over  the  same  radio  station, 
KFl  in  Los  Angeles. 

Schatzman,  who  covers  the  Simpson 
trial  for  the  black-owned  Sentinel, 
replied  “When  pigs  fly,”  when  the  talk 
show  host  John  Kobylt  asked  him  on 
the  air  if  he  planned  to  meet  Tourtelot’s 
demand. 

During  his  interview  on  the  “John 
and  Ken  Show,”  Feb.  13,  Schatzman  re¬ 
marked  that  Fuhrman  “has  a  history  of 
planting  evidence.” 

Asked  by  Kobylt  when  Fuhrman  had 
planted  evidence,  Schatzman  an¬ 
swered,  “Oh,  that  was  a  long  time  ago.” 
Tourtelot,  in  his  letter,  called  Schatz- 
man’s  statements  “false  and  defamato¬ 
ry  and  tended  to  subject  Detective 
Fuhrman  to  scorn,  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  amongst  those  who  heard  your 
outrageous  and  malicious  comments.” 

Tourtelot,  who  was  contacted  by 
E&P  after  his  deadline  had  passed, 
said  he  “absolutely”  planned  to  file  a  li¬ 
bel  suit  against  Schatzman. 

“You  don’t  file  right  at  the  deadline,” 


Mark  Fuhrman 


he  added. 

In  a  return  letter  to  Tourtelot, 
Schatzman  charged  that  the  attorney 
had  not  returned  his  calls  regarding 
“allegations  printed  in  the  New  Yorker 
and  other  publications  about  your 
client’s  alleged  propensity  for  using 
racial  slurs  about  blacks  and  Latinos, 
and  promises  ‘to  make  something  up’  if 
he  should  happen  to  see  an  interracial 
couple  together  during  the  course  of 
his  duties.” 

Tourtelot  also  vowed  to  sue  the  New 
Yorker  and  the  Globe  and  Star  tabloids 
in  connection  with  their  reporting  on 


Fuhrman.  Schatzman  said  he  would 
withdraw  the  comments  made  on  radio 
if  Tourtelot  agreed  to  an  interview 
dealing  with  racial  allegations  involv¬ 
ing  Fuhrman,  “and  if  1  feel  confident 
that  the  allegations  have  no  merit.” 

There  was  no  response  from 
Tourtelot. 

Fuhrman’s  testimony  is  expected  to 
be  explosive.  Simpson’s  defense  team 
already  has  suggested  that  the  detec¬ 
tive  moved  a  bloody  glove  from  the 
home  of  victim  Nicole  Brown  Simp¬ 
son,  the  suspect’s  ex-wife,  to  the  Simp¬ 
son  residence,  the  morning  after  the 
murders. 

Simpson  has  pleaded  innocent  to 
the  stabbing  deaths  of  Nicole  and  a 
friend,  Ronald  Goldman. 

Fuhrman’s  alleged  racial  animosity 
also  has  come  under  defense  scrutiny. 
Judge  Lance  Ito  has  ruled  that  the  de¬ 
tective  may  be  questioned  at  the  trial 
on  his  racial  views. 

Schatzman,  who  attended  law 
school  but  did  not  receive  a  degree, 
said  he  had  no  plans  to  hire  an  attor¬ 
ney  if  he  is  sued. 

“But  I’ll  show  up  in  court,”  he  noted. 

Tourtelot  said  in  the  interview, 
“Only  anyone  with  an  IQ  of  under  100 
would  believe  that  detective  Fuhrman 
planted  that  glove.  Of  course,  if  some¬ 
one  has  an  IQ  of  under  100,  perhaps 
he  can’t  be  blamed  for  believing  that.” 

Monitor  loses 
federal  appeal 

THE  1ST  CIRCUIT  Court  of  Appeals 
has  ruled  against  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor  in  its  quest  to  define  reporters, 
editors  and  photographers  as  profes¬ 
sionals  who  need  not  be  paid  overtime. 

The  appeals  court  ruling  upholds  the 
lower  court,  which  ordered  the  Monitor 
to  pay  some  $21,000  in  overtime  to  a 
group  of  reporters  and  photographers. 

The  Monitor  argued  that  because  of 
their  duties,  the  staffers  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  professionals  under  federal  labor 
law  and  thus  should  not  be  paid  over¬ 
time.  The  court  disagreed. 

The  New  Hampshire  decision  is  op¬ 
posite  that  of  a  federal  court  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  which  ruled  in  December 
that  a  reporter  is  considered  a  profes¬ 
sional  under  the  labor  law. 
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wrote  that  the  authors  of  the  book 
were  “peddling  lies.” 

Similarly,  George  Lundberg,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  AMA  magazine,  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
picked  the  book  apart  and  concluded 
in  the  May  27,  1992,  issue  that  it  was  a 
“sad  fabrication  based  on  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  allegations.” 

Warren  Commission  attorney  Belin 
was  sued  for  comments  he  made  in  a 
May  17,  1992,  interview  with  the  News. 


JFK  conspiracy  buff 

settles  libel  suit 

with  Dallas  Morning  News 

Newspaper  will  allow  author  to  rebut 
statements  made  in  a  review  of  his  book 


Court  rules  on 
age  bias  lawsuit 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 


have  seen  wounds  on  Kennedy  that  in¬ 
dicated  the  president  was  shot  from  the 
front.  Any  shots  fired  by  Oswald  would 
have  hit  Kennedy  from  the  rear. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  concluded  that 
Kennedy’s  autopsy  photographs  were 
faked,  and  he  alleged  that  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  phoned  the 
emergency  room  where  doctors  were 
trying  to  resuscitate  Oswald  to  demand 
“a  deathbed  confession  from  the  ac¬ 
cused  assassin.” 

In  a  book  review  published  by  the 
Morning  News,  June  28,  1992,  free¬ 
lance  writer  Lawrence  Southerland 


A  SURGEON  WHO  helped  treat  the 
mortally  wounded  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  later  be¬ 
came  an  assassination  conspiracy  the¬ 
orist  has  settled  his  libel  suit  against 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Dr.  Charles  Crenshaw  had  sought 
$35  million  from  the  News,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  (AMA)  and  a 
Des  Moines  lawyer  in  a  suit  claiming 
he  was  defamed  by  three  separate  arti¬ 
cles  about  his  1992  book,  JFK:  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Silence. 

In  the  settlement,  the  News  will  pay 
no  money,  but  will  publish  a  rebuttal 
article  by  Crenshaw  and  co-author  J. 
Gary  Shaw. 

“It  was  a  settlement  in  name  only  in 
the  sense  that  we  offered  them  a 
chance  to  rebut  the  review  right  from 
the  start.  We  feel  absolutely  vindicat¬ 
ed,”  said  Michael  McCarthy,  lawyer  for 
the  News. 

Washington  Times  writer  Hugh 
Aynesworth  reported  in  late  January 
that  Crenshaw  and  Shaw,  who  joined 
in  the  suit,  had  also  settled  with  the 
AMA  —  and  that  the  physicians’ 
group  would  pay  $200,000  while  also 
publishing  a  rebuttal  to  its  own  article 
attacking  the  book. 

Efforts  to  reach  Dallas  lawyer 
Charles  “Chip”  Babcock,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  AMA  in  the  case,  were  not 
successful. 

The  third  co-defendant,  Des  Moines 
lawyer  David  Belin,  has  been  severed 
from  the  suit  and  will  continue  to  fight 
the  allegations,  the  Washington  Times 
reported. 

Belin  was  counsel  to  the  Warren 
Commission,  which  investigated  the 
1963  murder  of  then-President 
Kennedy  and  concluded  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  the  lone  assassin. 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Crenshaw  cast 
doubt  on  that  conclusion,  claiming  to 


THE  U.S.  SUPREME  court  has  ruled 
against  the  Nashville  Banner  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  finding  that  evidence  of  job 
misconduct  uncovered  against  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  sued  the  paper  for  age  bias 
after  she  was  fired  at  age  62  was  irrele¬ 
vant  to  her  lawsuit. 

The  court  ruled  that  even  though 
secretary  Christine  McKennon  violated 
company  policy  by  taking  home  confi¬ 
dential  financial  documents,  that  should 
not  be  grounds  for  dismissing  her  age 
bias  lawsuit. 


•  $1,000  cash  award 
•  Deadline  for  entries  April  14, 1995. 

The  1995  Max  Karant 
Journalism  Aurards 


will  be  given  for  fair,  accurate  and  insightful  coverage  of 
general  aviation  in  print  (non-trade),  radio  and  television. 


For  Information  and  entry  forms  contact: 

Patricia  L  RIshel  (301)  695-2157 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
Communications  Division 
421  Aviation  Way,  Frederick,  MD  21701 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Louis  Stancampiano 


I 

Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson  | 


i 


Dan  Suwy” 


Michael  W.  Bales 


Ann  Marie  Lapinski 


Dan  Suwyn,  presentation  editor  at 
the  NewS'Sentinel  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor  at 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press. 

Louis  Stancampiano,  retail  advet' 
tising  manager  at  the  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  Record,  has  been  named  display 
advertising  sales  manager. 

Michaoi  W.  Baios,  deputy  managing 
editor  for  news  topics  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  associate 
managing  editor  for  electronic  publish¬ 
ing. 

Toni  F.  Laws,  manager  of  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  (NAA)  diver¬ 
sity  department,  has  been  named  sen¬ 
ior  vice  president  for  both  the  diversity 
department  and  the  NAA  Foundation. 

Kimboriy  Lysik,  former  tele-sales 
manager  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  was  appointed  director  of 
membership  services  at  the  NAA. 


Don  L.  Hurd,  general  manager  of  the 
Herald  Journal,  Monticello,  Ind.,  has 
been  promoted  to  publisher. 

Raymond  Brassard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  news  at  the  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Gazette,  has  been  named  managing 
editor. 

Gaii  R.  Hyiand'Savago,  classified 
advertising  manager  at  Copley  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspapers,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Orange  County  edition. 

A.J.  Kramor,  a  member  of  the  sales 
development/telemarketing  team  at 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
has  been  appointed  special  projects 
manager  of  circulation. 

Bolty  L.  Sullivan,  director  of  ed¬ 
ucation  programs  for  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  Foundation’s 
national  Newspaper  in  Education  and 
newspaper  literacy  programs,  was 
named  to  the  head  of  the  planning  and 


implementation  team  developing  the 
agency’s  new  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
in  Education  program. 

Ann  Marie  Lipinski,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  for 
news. 

Lipinski  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
the  managing  editor  title  in  Tribune 
history. 

Joel  Kopke,  circulation  sales  and 
promotion  manager  at  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  has  been  named  to  the 
position  of  circulation  marketing  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Press  of  Atlantic  City  in 
New  Jersey. 

Louis  "Leu"  P.  Harvath  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  LaCrange  (La.)  Daily  News.  Both 
papers  are  owned  by  the  Mid-South 
Management  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Harvath  succeeds  Glen  O.  Long,  70, 
who  retired. 

Donald  Wilder,  publisher  of  the 
Union  (S.C.)  Daily  Times,  takes  over 
as  publisher  in  Williamson. 

David  M.  "Mike"  Pippin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-] our- 
nal,  joins  the  mid-South  chain  as  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Union. 

Pippin  is  a  former  vice  president  and 
group  manager  for  Boone  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Bruce  Deaton,  32,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  named  market  develop¬ 
ment  director  at  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
News-Leader. 
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Obituaries 


Alan  Aarenson,  64,  who  spent  more 
than  40  years  photographing  murders, 
robberies,  shootings  and  spectacular 
rescues  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  Feb.  7 
while  photographing  a  four-alarm  fire 
in  Mount  Vernon. 

He  was  honored  for  his  work  by  the 
New  York  Press  Club,  the  New  York 
Press  Photographers,  the  Retired  De¬ 
tectives  Association  and  the  Police 
Benevolent  Association. 

Willard  Mclwan  Ailor,  74,  long¬ 
time  outdoors  writer  at  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  TimeS'Dispatch,  died  Jan.  23. 

Ilbarl  H.  Baker  II,  84,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune, 
died  Feb.  15. 

Baker,  whose  family  owned  the 
News  Tribune  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  collecting  overdue  advertising  bills 
and  rose  to  become  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  When  the  News  Tribune 
was  sold  to  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Inc.  in  1986,  Baker  retired  to  form  the 
Elbert  H.  Baker  II  Trust,  which  helped 
finance  major  facilities  for  United  Way 
and  other  causes. 

David  L.  Barnatt,  72,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  covered  Congress,  the  White 
House  and  every  presidential  campaign 
from  1956  to  1980  for,  first,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and,  later,  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  Hearst  Newspapers,  died  Jan.  18. 

John  Clift,  79,  a  reporter  at  the  Deni¬ 
son  (Texas)  Herald  for  nearly  50  years, 
died  Jan.  22. 


Charlos  K.  Dovall,  86,  publisher  of 
the  Kilgore  (Texas)  Herald  from  1935 
to  1979,  died  Jan.  28. 

A.  Ellsaboth  Foloy,  69,  a  longtime 
employee  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  died  Feb.  1  in  Jersey  City. 

She  coordinated  two  of  the  Journal’s 
most  important  community  events:  the 
annual  Spelling  Bee  and  the  Science 
Fair. 

Raymond  Hook,  82,  retired  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  died  Jan.  25. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  had  served  as  national 
chairman  of  National  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

Janot  Jomison,  80,  a  feature  writer 
and  editor  at  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Roy¬ 
al  Oak,  Mich.,  died  of  cardiac  arrest 
Jan.  14  in  Royal  Oak. 

Mlldrod  Roth  Jonos,  82,  former  co¬ 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Newington 
(Conn.)  Town  Crier,  died  Jan.  25. 

Frank  L.  Martin  Jr.,  82,  former  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  West  Plains 
(Mo.)  Daily  Quill  and  a  former  war 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  died  Jan.  24. 

He  retired  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Quill  Press  Co.  in  1992. 

Richard  A.  Moor#,  81,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  of  Times  Mirror 
Broadcasting  Co.,  died  Jan.  27. 

Kay  Frad  Schultz,  59,  a  former 
sports  editor  and  managing  editor  at 


Court  guidebook  for  journalists 

FUELED  BY  A  glut  of  O.J.  Simpson  mat  to  explain  what  happens  when 
coverage,  among  other  sensational  cas-  freedom  of  the  press  conflicts  with  a  de¬ 
es,  the  nation’s  fascination  with  the  law  fendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial,  as  well  as 
has  prompted  the  National  Conference  those  times  when  judges  may  legally 
of  Lawyers  and  Representatives  of  the  close  court  proceedings  and  whether  re- 
Media  to  update  its  booklet  about  jour-  porters  may  use  information  supplied  by 
nalists  and  the  courts.  lawyers  in  contravention  of  ethical 

The  Reporter’s  Key,  edited  by  Wash-  rules.  Single  copies  of  the  60-page 
ington,  D.C.-based  media  lawyer  Alice  booklet  may  be  ordered  free  from  the 
Neff  Lucan  and  legal  scholar  Robert  American  Bar  Association  at  (312)  988- 
O’Neil,  uses  a  question-and-answer  for-  5522  (order  code  448-0000). 


the  Wilmette,  111.,  Pioneer  Press,  died 
of  cancer  Feb.  1  in  Evanston,  Ill. 

Saymour  'Sandy''  Shub,  79,  re¬ 
tired  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  executive  di¬ 
rector/founder  of  its  Beat  the  Champi¬ 
ons  bowling  contest,  died  Jan.  26. 

Guorganna  MItchall  Stanton,  65, 

a  reporter  and  wire  editor  who  worked 
at  the  Clinton  Daily  News  and 
Shawnee  News-Star  in  Oklahoma,  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times 
and  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
died  Jan.  16. 

Julian  Stroot  Jr.,  92,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  and  ships  editor  at  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  died  Jan.  17  in 
Winsted,  Conn. 

Phyllis  D.  Woldig,  84,  poet  and 
“Seniors  Serve”  columnist  at  the  for¬ 
mer  Amherst  (Mass.)  Record,  died  Jan. 
19  in  Northampton,  Mass. 
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S.E  newsstand 
operator  seeks 

kiosk  exemption 

ously  been  used  for  years.  ' 

The  changeover  will  not  drive 
Nano,  54,  out  of  business  but  will  dras¬ 
tically  cut  the  display  space  in  which 
he  peddles  newspapers  from  25  states 
and  several  foreign  countries.  No  oth¬ 
er  outdoor  newsstand  in  San  Francisco 
has  close  to  his  selection. 

The  problem  is  the  fact  that  the 
French  kiosks  have  more  than  a  third 
less  space  than  Nano’s  32-square-foot 
facility. 

“1  just  would  not  have  enough  room 
to  handle  the  hundred  or  so  papers  1 
get  every  day,”  he  said  in  an  interview. 

So  Nano,  whose  business  supports 
his  family,  appealed  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  for  an  exemption  to 
let  him  keep  his  place. 

As  it  happened,  a  doctor’s  appoint¬ 
ment  kept  him  from  attending  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  matter,  but  one  of  his  steady 
customers,  Harold  Treskunoff,  spoke 
on  his  behalf,  saying  the  French  kiosk 
would  impair  Nano’s  right  to  make  a 
living  in  addition  to  depriving  scores  of 
pedestrians  of  their  papers. 

Hearing  officer  Vanessa  Conrad 
promised  to  issue  a  ruling  on  Nano’s 
request  in  30  days. 

Nano  told  E&P  it  took  him  10  years 
to  build  up  his  stand  from  “nothing” 
—  a  tiny  operation  with  only  local  pa¬ 
pers  —  to  its  present  size. 

He  said  he  works  from  6:30  a.m  to 
7:30  p.m.,  five  days  a  week,  and  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

“It’s  the  only  way  you  can  make  it 
selling  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Nano’s  stand  is  owned  by  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  which 
publishes  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner. 
The  agency,  the  vendor  said,  has 
backed  him  in  his  appeal. 

While  all  this  was  going  on.  Nano 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NICK  NANO  WORKS  78  hours,  sev¬ 
en  days  a  week,  at  his  newsstand  at 
Sansome  and  Sutter  streets  in  San 
Francisco’s  financial  district,  where 
hundreds  customers  depend  on  him  for 
newspapers  from  the  New  York  Times 
to  Italy’s  La  Republica. 

But  now  progress,  in  the  view  of 
some  municipal  officials,  threatens  his 
livelihood. 

In  a  deal  with  the  city,  a  French 
company,  JCDecaux,  will  install  70 
cylindrical,  European-style  news  kiosks 
around  town  this  summer  to  replace 
the  boxy  metal  stands  that  have  previ- 
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received  another  request  for  an  out-of- 
town  paper.  A  passerby  asked  if  he 
could  get  the  Straits  Times  in  Singa¬ 
pore.  Nano  replied  he  would  work  on 
it. 

Under  the  arrangement  with  the 
city,  JCDecaux  is  installing  the  kiosks 
free  around  town,  along  with  dozens  of 
sidewalk  public  toilets.  In  return,  the 
company  gets  the  revenue  from  ads 
pasted  on  the  kiosks. 

Nano’s  kiosk  is  not  the  only  one  in 
contention.  Two  other  sites  for  the 
stands  have  been  rejected  because  of 
aesthetic  or  safety  reasons. 

$5,000  reward  in 
search  for 
rapist  of  carrier 

DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS,  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit 
News,  is  offering  a  $5,000  reward  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the 
man  who  raped  a  38-year-old  woman 
while  she  was  delivering  Sunday  papers. 

According  to  police,  the  woman  was 
delivering  the  jointly  published  Sunday 
Detroit  News  and  Free  Press  in  subur¬ 
ban  St.  Clair  Shores  about  5  a.m.,  Jan. 
29,  when  she  was  jumped  by  a  man  de¬ 
manding  money. 

The  assailant  forced  his  way  into  her 
van,  drove  her  to  a  nearby  schoolyard, 
forced  her  to  remove  some  clothes  and 
sexually  assaulted  her  on  a  Dumpster 
garbage  bin. 

Carriers  fired 
after  dumping 
supplements 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEWSPAPERS  Inc., 
has  canceled  its  contract  with  eight  in¬ 
dependent  carriers  after  copies  of  the 
newspaper’s  weekly  supplement  were 
dumped  at  a  remote  location. 

About  25,000  copies  of  USExpress, 
the  weekly  supplement  published  by  In¬ 
dianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  were  found 
at  a  former  retirement  home  in  Green¬ 
field,  Ind. 

Markings  on  the  supplements  indi¬ 
cated  which  carriers  had  left  the  sup¬ 
plements,  leading  the  newspaper  to 
cancel  their  contracts. 
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Carrier  entitled 
to  workers’  comp 


A  GIRL  STRUCK  by  a  car  while  deliv¬ 
ering  newspapers  was  an  employee  and 
entitled  to  workers’  compensation  as 
well  as  medical  costs,  a  Nebraska  appel¬ 
late  court  has  ruled. 

Attorneys  for  the  Fremont  Tribune 
and  the  victim,  Jennifer  Larson,  dif¬ 
fered  on  whether  last  month’s  3-0  ruling 
would  affect  the  state’s  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Tribune  publisher  Jim  Holland  said 
he  expected  the  paper  to  ask  the  state 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case. 

The  decision  means  Larson  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  $84.97  in  weekly  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  benefits  and  more  than  $1 
million  in  medical  costs,  said  her  attor¬ 
ney,  Steve  Gerdes. 

Larson  was  struck  by  a  car  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1991  while  delivering  papers  near 
Cedar  Bluffs.  She  was  12  years  old  at 
the  time.  Gerdes  said  Larson  remains  in 
a  “persistent  vegetative  state.” 

Tribune  attorney  Joe  Grant  said  the 
ruling  has  broad  implications  and  could 
affect  how  Nebraska  newspapers  oper¬ 
ate. 

Gerdes  disagreed,  saying,  “The  court 
made  it  very  clear  that  this  is  a  very 
narrow  ruling  that  is  driven  by  the  facts 
of  this  particular  case.” 

Unlike  laws  in  some  other  states,  Ne¬ 
braska  law  specifies  neither  that  news¬ 
paper  carriers  are  employees  nor  that 
they  are  independent  contractors.  The 
Appeals  Court  said  whether  a  carrier  is 
an  employee  or  not  centers  on  how 
much  control  a  paper  has  over  delivery 
people. 

A  Workers’  Compensation  Court 
judge  initially  ruled  Larson  was  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  paper,  but  a  review  panel 
reversed  that  order.  Larson’s  parents 
took  the  case  to  the  Appeals  Court.  ^ 

The  Nebraska  Press  Association  and 
Nebraska  Daily  Press  Association 
joined  the  Tribune  in  arguing  that  pa¬ 
per  carriers  are  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  and  thus  not  covered  under  work¬ 
ers’  compensation  law. 

The  Appeals  Court  said  the  Tribune 
gave  its  carriers  a  handbook  with  direc¬ 
tions  on  delivering  papers,  and  these 
statements  “would  support  a  finding 
that  the  Fremont  Tribune  kept  control 
of  all  significant  aspects  of  delivery.” 


Larson’s  father,  David,  brought  the 
case  against  Hometown  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  which  owns  the  Tribune. 

Meanwhile,  in  Arkansas,  a  bill  that 
would  make  paper  carriers  independent 


contractors  and  not  employees  was 
passed  last  month  in  the  state  Senate. 
Present  law  says  only  carriers  under  18 
are  exempt  from  the  law.  —  AP 

Sears  wins 
NAA  award 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  (NAA)  has  named  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  winner  of  its  4th  annu¬ 
al  Retail  Partnership  Award. 


FLORIDA’S  MEDICAID  HMO  SYSTEM: 


CASE  STUDY;  Some  of  Florida’s  Medicaid 
HMO  entrepreneurs  earn  seven-figure  salaries 
for  themselves.  Others  sell  their  businesses  for 
millions,  after  securing  lucrative  Medicaid  con¬ 
tracts.  And  some  spend  nearly  half  their  bud¬ 
gets  on  non-medical  costs.  Unfortunately,  while 
patients  and  taxpayers  suffer,  medical  officials 
do  little  to  tighten  financial  standards  or 
improve  quality  controls. 


RESULT:  Swift  action.  State  officials  place  a  moratorium  on  new 
Medicaid  HMOs  or  expansion  of  existing  ones.  Legislation  is  developed 
to  severely  punish  HMOs  that  fail  to  meet  financial  and  quality  stan¬ 
dards.  The  federal  government  now  seeks  congressional  hearings  to 
examine  flaws  and  tighten  overall  federal  oversight. 

Why  did  the  problem  of  profiteering  within  Florida’s  Medicaid  HMO 
system  get  the  attention  it  deserved?  Simple.  The  Sun-Sentinel  cov¬ 
ered  it  in  “Profits  from  Pain,”  a  five-part  investigative  series.  One  of 
many  ways  we’re  dedicated  to  serving  our  community. 


Sun-Sentinel 


WE  READ  YOU. 
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OK,  so  it’s  not  an  everyday  question.  Unless, 
of  course,  you’re  Rick  C^ps  and  run  the  studio  for 
Leo  Burnett.  Then  you  ask  it  regularly.  And  choose 
your  PCs  carefully.  BecauK  not  only  are  scores  of 
art  directors  and  production  managers  breathing 
down  your  neck;  scores  of  competitors  are,  too. 

That’s  why  Rick  chooses  Power  Macintosh? 
He  knows  that  built-in  ColorSync*  technology 
makes  color  matching  quick.  Easy.  And  accurate. 
He  knows  that  accelerated  software  helps  Power 
Mac™  rival  the  power  of  a  Scitex  Blaze.  (At  about 
one-tenth  the  cost.)  And  he  knows  that  a  Power 
Mac  8100/110  runs  graphics  programs  up  to  92% 
faster  than  the  fastest  Pentium  PC  you  can  buy* 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  Power  Macintosh 
helps  keep  production  costs  down.  Productivity  up. 
The  jobs  rolling  through.  And  the  art  directors 
happy.  (Now,  that’s  some  thick  mustard,  indeed.) 


Rick  Capps 
Capps  Studio.  Ltd. 

Art  Studio  for  Leo  Burnett 
Chicago 

The  Macintosh  has  definitely 
helped  us  grow."  says  Rick 
when  asked  about  his  studio's 
expansion  from  9  to  115  people 
in  five  years.  "Of  course,  pro¬ 
ducing  ads  for  Burnett  clients 
such  as  McDonald  s.  Nintendoi 
United  Airlines.  Philip  Morris. 
Oldsmobite  and  Reebok  hasn't" 
exactly  hurt  us.  either ' 


in 


$ 


I 

1 
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“We  can  literally  take  a  concept 


on  a  napkin  and  go  all  the  way  to 


How  do  you  make  a  Big 
Mac  look  its  very  best?  Just 
i  use  a  Power  Mac.  With 
a  powerful  RISC-based 
PowerPC”  microprocessor 
arxi  ColorSync  technology 

built  right  in,  Power  Macintosh  is  an  appetizirig  alternative 
to  expensive,  high-end  color  systems. 


color-corrected  digital  files  and 
proofs  out  the  door.  All  on  Power 


Power  Mac  isnl  just  fast.  It’s  com¬ 
patible,  too.  With  DOS  and  Windows 
systems.  With  minis  and  mainframes. 
Even  with  people.  In  fact,  with  true 
videoconferencing  and  software  like 
Adobe"  Acrobat,  you  don’t  even 


have  to  leave  your  desk  to  collaborate  with  your  clients. 


Unless  they  spring  for  lunch,  of  course. 


Macintosh.  All  in-house. That  not 
only  saves  time  and  increases 


Let  Power  Macintosh  drive  your  multimedia  efforts.  Capps 
Studio,  for  example,  used  Power  Macintosh  systems  to  create 
CD-ROM-based  dealer  advertising 
materials  for  the  new  Oldsmobile 
Aurora.  What  else  is  possible?  Try 
ads  on  the  Internet.  Interactive 
kiosks.  On-line  catalogs.  And  more. 


productivity,  it  also  gives  us  total 
control,  start  to  finish.  There’s 


Learn  how  Power  Macintosh 
can  cut  the  mustard  for  you. 
To  learn  more  about  Power  Mac 
solutions  or  to  see  independent 
research  showing  how  Power  Mac 
outperforms  Pentium  microprocessor- 
based  systems,  call  800-510-6023  for  info  by  fax. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  call  us  at  800-732-3131,  ext 725, 
to  receive  your  free  materials  by  mail. 


just  one  problem.  Deciding  if  the 
mustard  stain  is  part  of  the  con¬ 
cept.  Or  part  of  someone’s  lunch.’ 


PowerMacintosh.' 
The  business  Macintosh; 
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Advertising  on 
the  Internet 

Some  advice  offered  to  newspapers 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NOT  SO  LONG  ago,  advertising  was  a 
dirty  word  on  the  Internet. 

Those  few  entrepreneurs  who  tried 
found  themselves  viciously  “flamed”  by 
the  generally  anti-business  cyberspace 
surfers  who  dominated  the  net. 

Ad  messages  were  erased,  e-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  of  offenders  crashed  under  an 
avalanche  of  insults  and  threats,  and 
private  information  about  the  advertis¬ 
ers  —  home-phone  and  credit-card 
numbers  —  was  posted  on  bulletin 
boards. 

Once  the  domain  of  a  relatively  few 


nerds  and  hackers,  the  net  was  deemed 
off-limits  to  advertising. 

Indeed,  users  prided  themselves  on 
the  net’s  noncommercial  nature  —  and 
defended  that  environment  fiercely. 

“They  display  a  sense  of  ownership 
of  the  medium  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  25  years  in  the  newspapers,” 
said  Dan  Fisher,  editor  of  online  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Nevertheless,  the  Times  is  advertis¬ 
ing  on  its  online  service  with  Prodigy 
and  is  creating  a  Home  Page  that  will 
run  on  the  Internet. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on 
whether  that  Home  Page  —  which  is 
intended  to  be  different  from  its 
TimesLink  service  on  Prodigy  —  will 
carry  advertising. 

But  if  it  does,  the  Times  will  not  be 
alone. 

More  newspapers  are  expanding 
their  interactive  offerings  beyond  an 
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online  service  on  one  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  online  networks  and  posting  a 
Home  Page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  or 
some  other  part  of  the  Internet  —  and 
they  are  looking  for  advertising  to  sup¬ 
port  their  net  ventures. 

Indeed,  advertising  on  the  net  was  a 
topic  that  arose  repeatedly  during  the 
recent  three-day  Interactive  News¬ 
papers  ’95  Conference  in  Dallas,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &. 
Publisher  Co.,  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association. 

Some  media  companies  are  already 
finding  ad  success  on  the  net. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  most  successful 


is  Wired,  the  computer  magazine  with 
an  attitude  that  is  targeted  as  the  kind 
of  cyberpunk  most  likely  to  flame  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Chip  Bayers,  managing  editor  of 
Wired’s  service,  HotWired,  said  the  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  multimedia  “cybersta- 
tion“  has  not  encountered  any  particu¬ 
larly  impassioned  resistance. 

“I  think  this  idea  that  advertising  is 
anathema  on  the  Internet  is  a  bit  out¬ 
dated,”  Bayers  said. 

“People  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  advertising  is  paying”  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  information  available 
on  the  net,  he  added. 

But  advertising  in  cyberspace  is  con¬ 
siderably  different  than  in  print,  Bayers 
and  others  warned. 

“We  in  advertising  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  the  familiar  techniques 
of  ‘in-your-face’  product  placement 
and  repetitive  messages  will  not  sur¬ 


vive  in  this  new  environment,”  said 
Roland  J.  Sharette,  vice  president  and 
director,  interactive  resources,  for  the 
advertising  firm,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
USA. 

Bayers  credited  the  passive  nature  of 
the  display  advertising  on  HotWired 
for  its  success.  Users  see  a  small  image 
of  the  ad  and  can  choose  whether  to 
click  it  on,  he  noted. 

“One  of  the  things  we  wanted  to 
avoid  was  having  people  feel  they  were 
getting  advertising  shoved  in  their 
face,”  Bayers  said. 

It  is  a  formula  that  appears  to  be 
working. 

HotWired  has  already  signed  up  16 
advertising  sponsors  who  are  paying 
$30,000  each  for  six-month  runs  on 
the  service,  according  to  Rosalind 
Resnick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
monthly  newsletter.  Interactive  Pub' 
lishing  Alert. 

The  service  is  free  to  users,  but  they 
must  register  to  get  it.  So  far,  94,000 
have. 

Bayers  says  the  magazine  put 
HotWired  on  the  Internet  so  that  it 
could  control  the  look  of  the  service. 

“When  you  go  on  commercial  on¬ 
line  services,  they  control  what  the 
pages  look  like,”  he  said.  “Right  now  I 
don’t  see  how  you  differentiate  yourself 
[on  a  commercial  online  service],”  Bay¬ 
ers  said. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Internet  is 
the  fact  that  it  permits  an  advertiser  to 
use  a  virtually  unlimited  number  of 
screens  to  present  his  message.  Some 
commercial  services  restrict  the  num¬ 
ber  of  screens  an  advertiser  can  make 
available  in  an  ad. 

That  is  not  a  problem  on  some  ser¬ 
vices,  however.  TimesLink,  for  in¬ 
stance,  runs  on  Prodigy  but  recently 
ran  a  promotion  for  the  latest  Star 
Trek  movie  that  allowed  users  to  go  99 
screens  “deep“  into  the  promotion. 

But  wherever  a  newspaper’s  online 
product  might  reside  right  now,  the 
fact  remains  that  access  to  parts  of  the 
Internet  —  especially  the  business- 
friendly  World  Wide  Web  —  will  be¬ 
come  virtually  universal  very  soon. 

“Within  a  few  months,  everybody 
will  have  Web  access,”  newsletter  pub¬ 
lisher  Resnick  said.  “My  advice  is, 
don’t  sweat  the  platform  issues,  give 
the  users  a  reason  to  come  to  you.” 

Resnick,  for  one,  is  optimistic  about 


“I  think  this  idea  that  advertising  is  anathema  on 
the  Internet  is  a  bit  outdated,”  Bayers  said. 
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the  revenue  potential  for  digital  adver¬ 
tising. 

“1  believe  1995  will  be  remembered 
as  the  year  online  services  finally  made 
a  profit,”  she  said. 

Others,  however,  are  not  so  sure. 

“For  quite  a  while  to  come,  more 
people  will  lose  money  than  make  it, 
chasing  this  interactive  age,”  Fisher 
said.  “How  anybody  will  make  money 
is  still  unknown.” 

As  for  the  Times  itself,  “We  have 
very  modest  advertising  revenue  ex¬ 
pectations  because  our  audience  is  still 
too  small  to  be  a  significant  add-on  to 
our  print  audience,”  Fisher  noted. 

J.  Walter  Thompson’s  Sharette 
agrees.  “Publishers  are  not  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  scale  of  revenues  which 
brand  and  retail  space  advertising  has 
provided  in  the  past,”  Sharette  said. 

That’s  not  to  say,  money  can’t  be 
made. 

In  just  six  months,  for  instance,  the 
New  York  Times’  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment-oriented  online  service,  called 
©times,  turned  its  first  profit,  said 
Henry  Scott,  vice  president  of  new  me¬ 
dia/products  for  the  New  York  Times 
Information  Service. 

The  online  service,  which  runs  on 
America  Online  (AOL)  and  includes 
ads,  gets  800,000  “visits”  from  AOL 
subscribers  each  month,  Scott  said. 

But  even  if  profits  are  slow  and 
small,  newspapers  should  be  online  for 
broader  marketing  reasons,  digital  ad¬ 
vertising  experts  say. 

“You  should  be  there  because  your 
readers  are  there  ...  to  the  tune  of  20 
to  30  million  people  with  online  ad¬ 
dresses.  And  your  advertisers  are,  to 
some  extent,  there  as  well,  and  you  are 
kind  of  stuck  between  those  two  mar¬ 
keting  forces,”  said  David  DeJean,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  AT&T  Inter¬ 
change  Online  Network. 

Readers  and  potential  readers,  De- 
Jean  said,  are  more  knowledgeable,  and 
comfortable  with,  the  net  than  news¬ 
papers,  while  advertisers  are  more  un¬ 
certain  and  inexperienced  than  pa¬ 
pers. 

“You  will  succeed  to  the  extent  that 
you  follow  your  readers  and  lead  your 
advertisers  by  following  your  readers,” 
DeJean  said. 

Newspapers’  style  of  advertising  will 
have  to  change  as  they  market  in  the 
net,  several  experts  stressed. 

“We  must  move  from  selling  in  the 
marketplace  to  selling  in  virtual  space,” 
said  John  Granatino,  director  of  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  for  the  Providence 


(R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

“The  World  Wide  Web  is  a  little 
tricky  for  newspapers,  because  that  net 
is  worldwide  and  [users]  have  become 
used  to  receiving  their  information  free 
or  almost  free,  thanks  to  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  Most  news¬ 
papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  local 
and  not  worldwide,”  Granatino  said. 

Online  subscribers  differ  from  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaper  readers,  too,  many 
warn. 

“The  online  consumer  is  quite  de¬ 
manding  —  even  more  so  than  you 
have  been  led  to  expect,”  Fisher  said. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  set  very 
high  standards  for  accuracy  in  their 
online  advertising  content,  as  well  as 
their  editorial  text  and  images,  warns 
Sharette.  “Such  information  will  be 
universally  available  and  constantly 
under  revision,”  he  said. 

Sharette  argues  that  successful  mar¬ 
keting  will  have  these  four  attributes: 

•  Information  that  is  “key”  to  a  con¬ 
sumer’s  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  product. 

•  An  entertaining  style  that  draws  a 
consumer  to  the  product  or  service. 

•  The  ability  of  a  consumer  to  “ac¬ 
complish  a  transaction”  that  involves 
the  product  or  service. 

•  And,  perhaps  most  important,  the 
ability  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
electronic  dialogue  with  the  consumer 
—  “building  an  enduring  basis  for  mu¬ 
tual  advertiser/consumer  investment,” 
says  Sharette. 

Throughout  the  Interactive  News¬ 
papers  ’95  Conference,  online  mar¬ 
keters  emphasized  the  importance  of 
getting  online.  “If  you  are  not  on  the 
[net],”  said  Granatino,  “you  are  gam¬ 
bling  that  the  steady  decline  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  will  magically  reverse.” 

Courant  appeals 
jury  award 

THE  HARTFORD  CODRANT  is  ap¬ 
pealing  a  lower  court  jury  decision  to 
award  damages  to  a  group  of  car  dealer¬ 
ships. 

A  statement  from  the  Courant  said 
the  appeal  “is  based  on  our  belief  that 
very  complex  tort  laws  were  improperly 
interpreted  and  applied  in  this  case.” 

Last  year,  the  dealerships  were 
awarded  $214,266  after  a  jury  found  the 
Courant  failed  to  inform  the  dealers 
about  a  type  of  ad  plan  that  could  have 
lowered  their  ad  costs. 


Philadelphia  papers 
create  new  ad  spots 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
and  Daily  News  have  created  new  ad¬ 
vertising  positions  in  order  to  give  se¬ 
lected  advertisers  greater  visibility. 

The  Inquirer  has  created  a  “peninsu¬ 
la”  ad  position  in  the  business  section 
of  the  newspaper.  Ads  measuring  three 
columns  by  IOI/2  inches  are  available 
near  the  stock  tables.  Nissan  is  the  first 
advertiser  to  purchase  a  schedule  in  the 
position,  according  to  the  Inquirer. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  Inquirer, 
four  columns  on  page  A2  have  been 
designated  for  advertising. 

In  a  statement,  the  Inquirer’s  retail  ad 
manager  said  the  newly-created  space  is 
intended  as  a  “high-class  boutique  en¬ 
vironment”  for  smaller  advertisers. 

The  Daily  News’  sports  scoreboard 
pages  feature  an  “island”  advertising  po¬ 
sition  in  the  center  of  various  sports 
statistics.  Temple  University  was  the 
first  advertiser  to  use  the  section. 

The  new  advertising  position  follows 
the  recent  introduction  of  Sports  Week, 
a  12-page  broadsheet  that  appears  in¬ 
side  the  Daily  News. 
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Texas  company  wins 
top  NAA  auto  ad  award 


THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  (NAA)  awarded  its  1995 
Dandy  “Best  of  Show”  print  advertis¬ 
ing  award  to  Beck  Imports  of  Fort 
Worth,  for  its  “Introduce  a  New  Texas 
Star”  campaign. 

Beck  Imports  also  won  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  Best  Advertising  Campaign  by 
an  Individual  Dealer  (large  market), 
one  of  the  10  categories  honored  by 
the  NAA. 

NAA  sponsored  the  19th  Dandy 
awards  to  honor  outstanding  automo¬ 
tive  dealer  advertising  in  newspapers  at 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  annual  exposition. 

The  winners  were  chosen  from  over 
2,000  entries.  They  include  — 

Best  Ad  Campaign  by  a  Dealer 
Association 

Winner:  Hyundai  Dealer  Group,  Las 
Vegas  and  Henderson,  Nev. 

Headline:  “Get  Your  Next  Car  from 
a  Can” 

Creator:  Bates,  USA 

Newspaper:  Las  Vegas  RevieW'Journal 

and  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

Best  Single  Ad  by  a  Dealer  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Winner:  Hampton  Roads  Toyota  Deal¬ 
ers,  Norfolk 


Headline:  “Simply  the  Best” 

Creator:  The  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  Norfolk 
Newspaper:  The  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger  Star,  Norfolk 

Best  Ad  Campaign  by  an  Individ¬ 
ual  Dealer  (large  market) 

Winner:  Beck  Imports 

Headline:  “Introducing  a  New  Texas 

Star” 

Creator:  Doggett  Advertising  Inc., 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Newspaper:  Fort  Worth  Star- Telegram 
Best  Single  Ad  by  an  Individual 
Dealer  (large  market) 

Winner:  Black  Cadillac  Oldsmobile, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Headline:  “Of  Course  You  Have  Your 
Expectations” 

Creator:  News  &  Record,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Newspaper:  News  &  Record,  Greens¬ 
boro 

Best  Ad  Campaign  by  an  Individ¬ 
ual  Dealer  (small  market) 

Winner:  Bill  Reineke’s  Tiffin  Ford-Lin- 
coln-Mercury,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Headline:  “Introducing  the  World  Car” 
Creator:  The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin 
Newspaper:  The  Advertiser- Tribune, 
Tiffin 
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Beck  Imports,  of  Fort  Worth,  won  the  NAA  Best  of  Show  print  advertising  award 
for  its  “Introduce  a  New  Texas  Star”  campaign.  Beck  Imports  also  won  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  Best  Advertising  Campaign  by  an  Individual  Dealer  (large  market),  one  of 
the  10  categories  honored  by  the  NAA. 


Best  Single  Ad  by  an  Individual 
Dealer  (small  market) 

Winner:  Williamson  Buick  Toyota 
Headline:  “Buick  Quality” 

Creator:  The  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun 
Newspaper:  The  Jonesboro  Sun 

Best  Use  of  Color  in  Dealer  or 
Dealer  Association  Advertisement 
Winner:  Rice  Toyota,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Headline:  “We  Are  Grateful  for  Your 
Business” 

Creator:  News  &  Record,  Greensboro 
Newspaper:  News  &  Record,  Greens¬ 
boro 

Best  Automotive  Special  Section: 
Winner:  International  Auto  Show  Sec¬ 
tion,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Creator:  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut 
Creek 

Best  Dealer  or  Dealer  Association 
Institutional  Advertising  Program: 
Winner:  Battle  Creek  Ford,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Headline:  “Ask  Anyone” 

Creator:  Battle  Creek  Enquirer 
Newspaper:  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer 

Best  Dealer,  Trade  Association  or 
Multi-Line  Group  Advertising: 
Winner:  Don  Mackey  Oldsmobile- 
Cadillac-GMC,  Tucson 
Headline:  “Lease  or  Buy” 

Creator:  The  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Tucson  Citizen 

Newspaper:  The- Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tucson  Citizen 
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Sawyer  surveys  its 
newspaper  clients 

AN  INTERNAL  SURVEY  of  fifty 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  newspaper 
clients  found  many  are  involved  in  var¬ 
ious  Total  Market  Coverage  (TMC),  al¬ 
ternate  delivery,  and  audiotex  services. 

The  survey  found  that  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  respondents  have  TMC 
products.  Virtually  all  of  the  TMC  pro¬ 
grams  offer  ZIP  code  distribution,  a  ma¬ 
jority  are  delivered  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  almost  four-fifths  are  delivered 
once  a  week. 

Wednesday  is  the  most  popular  day 
for  TMC  delivery.  Almost  all  of  the 
TMC  programs  can  deliver  preprints 
and  single  sheets,  and  about  two-thirds 
can  deliver  samples  and  catalogs. 

Of  the  50  survey  participants,  about 
three-fifths  have  alternate  delivery  pro¬ 
grams.  Virtually  all  use  a  polybag,  and 
two-thirds  deliver  on  the  doorknob. 
Over  three-quarters  of  those  news¬ 
papers  having  alternate  delivery  distrib¬ 
ute  once  a  week. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  participants 
have  an  audiotex  program,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  those  with  audiotex  pro¬ 
grams  support  them  with  advertising. 

Over  90%  have  a  computerized  cir¬ 
culation  subscription  system,  and  al¬ 
most  half  have  a  separate  household 
database  marketing  system. 

Over  half  publish  niche  publications, 
with  over  60  publications  mentioned. 

Almost  755  of  the  respondents  have 
co-sponsored  local  events  in  the  last 
year,  with  70  different  events  listed. 

Partnership  lauded 
by  Clinton 

MORE  THAN  200  media  executives 
involved  in  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug 
Free  America  advertising  campaign  re¬ 
cently  were  praised  for  their  efforts  by 
President  Bill  Clinton  at  a  White 
House  reception. 

Also  lauded  were  members  of  the 
Community  Anti-Drug  Coalition  of 
America,  which  provides  technical  sup¬ 
port  to  grass-roots  organizations  fight¬ 
ing  the  drug  problem. 

A  special  acknowledgment  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  O.  Burtch  Drake,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  which  provid¬ 
ed  financial  support  to  the  partnership 


for  its  launch  in  1987  and  its  first  three 
years  of  operation. 

New  look  for 
Seattle  Times 
Sunday  magazine 

PACIFIC,  THE  SUNDAY  magazine  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  has  a  new  look  that 
includes  a  new  cover,  new  typeface,  and 
clearer  labeling  to  help  readers  find 
their  favorite  features. 

The  publication’s  deadline  has  been 
shortened  to  ensure  more  timely  news 
and  editorial  content,  said  editor  Kathy 
Andrisevic. 

This,  she  added,  resulted  from  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  among  the  advertising, 
news  and  production  staffs. 

The  Times  has  had  a  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  since  1932,  although  its  name  has 
changed  several  times.  It  became  Poci/- 
ic  10  years  ago. 

INFE  sells  MACS 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Newspaper 
Financial  Executives  (INFE)  has  sold  its 
subsidiary.  Media  Advertising  Credit 
Services  Inc.  (MACS),  according  to  a 
statement  from  the  organization. 

MACS  was  purchased  by  Vinceland, 
N.J.-based  Alan  M.  Associates,  a  credit 


services  and  collection  agency.  The  sale 
will  not  cause  any  service  disruption  for 
MACS  subscribers,  according  to  the 
statement. 

In  1992,  INFE  purchased  the  assets 
and  trade  style  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association/Credit 
Bureau  Inc.  INFE’s  board  of  directors 
recently  decided  to  seek  a  buyer  for 
MACS  so  that  the  organization  could 
concentrate  on  its  core  business. 

Bulls,  Tribune 
team  up 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  is  team¬ 
ing  up  with  the  Chicago  Bulls  basket¬ 
ball  organization  in  a  new  program  de¬ 
signed  to  build  student  self-esteem 
through  goal  setting  and  skills  achieve¬ 
ment. 

“Achieve  It”  was  developed  by  the 
Tribune’s  educational  services  depart¬ 
ment  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
NBA  team.  It  uses  real-life  situations 
from  the  newspaper  to  help  students  de¬ 
velop  such  important  skills  as  interpre¬ 
tation  of  statistics,  sequence  events,  in¬ 
terpretation  of  maps  and  grasping  the 
main  themes  of  articles. 

Achieve  It  includes  a  tour  of  the 
Bulls’  new  United  Center  stadium  and 
tickets  to  late-season  Bulls  games  as  in¬ 
centives  for  students  and  teachers. 


NEWSPRINT 
SURVIVAL  KIT 


The  Newsprint  Survival  Kit  helps  you; 

•  target  your  single  copy  sales  and  subscriber  acquisition  efforts  to 
minimize  newspaper  returns  and  costs  incurred  from  bad  pays; 

•  reduce  newsprint  expenses  by  targeting  your  sampling  efforts; 

•  cut  expensive,  wasted  telephone  calls  to  people  least  likely  to 
subscribe,  and  more. 

We  guarantee  that  you  will  profit  from  the  Newsprint  Survival  Kit,  or 
we’ll  give  you  your  money  back  Call  Larry  Sackett  or  Soraya  Chemaly 
at  703-812-2700  and  ask  for  a  FREE  sample  today! 


CLARITAS  THE  LEADER  IN  PRECISION  MARKETING  703-812-2700 
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Interactive  Communications 


First  job  in 
cyberspace: 

establish  trust 

That’s  the  message  given  to  editors 
at  interactive  newspaper  conference 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IT  MAY  BE  true,  as  the  old  tag  line  for 
the  movie  Alien  had  it,  that  in  space 
no  one  can  hear  you  scream. 

But  in  cyberspace,  everyone  can 
hear  you  scream  —  and  distort,  de¬ 
fame,  dissemble  and  lie. 

The  sheer  volume  of  information 
garbage  posted  in  every  corner  of  the 
online  world  is  so  overwhelming  that 
regular  users  are  forming  little  frontier 
settlements  of  credible  sources. 

Interactive  Week  editor  in  chief 
Gary  Bolles  calls  them  “trust  circles. 

“And  the  question  for  us  [in  journal¬ 
ism]  is  whether  we  will  be  part  of  their 
filter,  whether  we  will  be  seen  as  trust¬ 
ed  sources  of  information,”  Bolles  said. 

Bolles’  point  was  echoed  by  many 
other  editors  at  the  recent  Interactive 
Newspapers  ’95  Conference  sponsored 
by  the  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  Co.  and  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association. 

Associated  Press  president  and  CEO 
Louis  Boccardi  made  trust  and  accura¬ 
cy  in  online  journalism  the  theme  of 
his  keynote  address  (E&P,  Feb.  11, 
1995  p.  31 ).  And  Sacramento  Bee  exec¬ 
utive  editor  Gregory  Favre  said  cyber¬ 
space  will  present  special  challenges 
for  journalists. 

“I  do  know  that  as  the  new  media 
continues  to  have  greater  impact  on 
us,  as  we  all  scramble  to  find  our  way 
into  cyberspace,  we  have  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  balance,  access,  accuracy, 
credibility,  editorial  controls  and  the 
legal  quicksand  out  there  in  the 
woods,”  Favre  said. 

One  big  problem  for  newspapers  in 
the  online  world  is  that  anyone  —  or 


Qregory  Favre 


any  business  —  can  be  a  publisher  of 
something  that  at  least  looks  like  a 
newspaper. 

“The  [World  Wide  Web]  Home 
Pages  and  look-alike  cobbling  together 
of  press  releases  can  begin  to  erode 
people’s  perception  that  we  are  credi¬ 
ble  sources  of  information,”  Bolles  said. 

For  the  legitimate  journalist,  too, 
there  is  the  problem  of  separating  the 
wheat  of  real  information  from  the 
chaff  of  gossip  and  distortions. 

And  there  is  the  problem  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  sources. 

“Are  reporters  going  to  stop  getting 
firsthand  accounts  and  depend  only  on 
descriptions  via  computer?”  said  Favre, 
the  current  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  the  face  of  these  many-numbered 
and  new  complications,  the  editors 
said,  an  insistence  on  high  journalistic 


standards  represents  a  sort  of  true 
north  of  the  moral  compass. 

And  it  also  represents  a  marketing 
opportunity,  they  added. 

“People  will  want  the  filtering  and 
editorial  judgment  that  newspapers 
bring  to  bear  on  an  otherwise  over¬ 
whelming  flood  of  new  digital  informa¬ 
tion,”  Favre  said.  “Who  will  they  trust 
to  do  that?  A  brand  they  trust  now  — 
their  newspaper.” 

Indeed,  newspapers  may  need  to 
“brand”  individual  journalists,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  appeal  in  the  online  envi¬ 
ronment. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to,  over  time, 
leverage  reporters  and  columnists  as 
part  of  our  intellectual  property.  We’re 
going  to  have  to  get  audience  recogni¬ 
tion  for  individual  reporters,”  said 
Roger  Fidler,  director  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  Information  Design  Laboratory. 

There  was  disagreement,  however, 
on  how  ready  newspapers  are  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  cyberspace. 

“The  game  is  speeding  up,  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  on  the  editorial  side 
we  sometimes  don’t  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  base  to  competently  explain  this 
future,”  said  Jean  Gaddy  Wilson,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  New  Directions  for 
News. 

“Newspapers,”  she  said,  “are  old 
technology  struggling  to  remain  vital, 
while  multimedia  are  new  technology 
struggling  to  become  vital.  They  have 
a  lot  to  learn  from  each  other.” 

Neil  Budde,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  Interactive  Edition,  said  jour¬ 
nalists  are  ready  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion. 

“A  lot  of  people  have  said  journalists 
are  slow  to  adopt  to  new  technology  — 
I  think  that’s  a  lot  of  bunk,”  he  said. 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Budde  told 
how  newsroom  colleagues  at  his  former 
paper,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
made  the  transition  rather  smoothly 
from  a  manual  machine  to  a  crude 
electronic  device  to  a  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  computer. 

That  transition,  however,  didn’t  in¬ 
volve  the  passage  from  manual  type¬ 
writers  to  electric  typewriters  to  VDTs, 
and  it  didn’t  take  place  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

It  took  place  in  the  bar  across  the 
street  from  the  paper,  Budde  said,  and 
involved  the  manual  pinball  machine, 
the  proto-video  game  Pong,  and  the 
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early  generation  video  games,  Space 
Invaders  and  Asteroids. 

New  media  will  give  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  tools  that  their  electronic  com¬ 
petitors  have  enjoyed  for  years:  sound 
and  video. 

“Secretly,  a  lot  of  us,  I  think,  were 
envious  of  the  impact  of  video.  Now 
those  tools  are  coming  to  us,”  Budde 
said. 

But,  even  as  journalists  must  uphold 
traditional  standards  when  they  report 
online,  they  will  also  have  to  adapt  in 
many  ways  to  the  new  technology. 

“We  will  have  to  use  our  judgment 
to  decide  what  media  to  use  to  tell  the 
story,”  Budde  said. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  find  where 
in  cyberspace  their  readers  are  —  in 
commercial  services  such  as  America 
Online  or  Prodigy,  in  the  Internet  or  in 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

There  will  be  technical  problems, 
such  as  bandwidth  and  baud  speed. 

“Your  art  director  may  want  to  throw 
a  huge  amount  of  graphic  information 
at  a  reader  who  has  a  2400-baud  mo¬ 
dem,”  Bolles  said. 

Newspapers  need  to  get  involved  in 
these  kinds  of  technical  issues,  Budde 
said. 

“One  of  the  things  we  need  to  do,” 
he  said,  “is  hound  the  technology  com¬ 
panies  that  make  these  products  to 
make  tools  that  are  easier  and  easier 
and  easier  to  use.” 

VNN  adds  news 
from  Reuters 

VOICE  NEWS  NETWORK  (VNN), 
the  audiotex  syndication  arm  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  now  includes  real-time 
news  and  data  feeds  from  Reuters,  the 
international  financial  news  service. 

VNN  has  expanded  its  audiotex  busi¬ 
ness  news  to  provide  more  frequent  and 
detailed  coverage  of  the  equity,  debt, 
commodity  and  currency  markets. 

Tribune  Media  Services  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Tribune  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Worldcom  moves 
executive  offices 
in  New  York 

THE  WORLDCOM  GROUP  Inc.,  the 
partnership  of  independently  owned 
public  relations  firms,  has  moved  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  to  340  E.  45th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


by  William  Webb 

PAFET  STANDS  FOR  “Partners  Affil¬ 
iated  for  Exploring  Technology,”  a  re¬ 
source  consortium  of  six  newspaper 
publishing  companies. 

David  Lipman,  chairman  of  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.,  joked  that  the  acronym 
really  stands  for  “Prevent  Alligators 
from  Eating  Our  Toes.” 

Lipman  spoke  with  other  PAFET 
members  at  the  recent  Interactive 
Newspapers  ’95  in  Dallas,  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Kelsey  Group,  Editor 
&  Publisher  Co.,  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Marketing  Association. 

PAFET  members  are  diversified  me¬ 
dia  companies  with  holdings  that  span 
the  United  States,  said  Lipman. 

The  six  PAFET  members  hold  seven 
of  the  top  50  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  in 
circulation. 

“In  broadcasting,  Belo,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  is  the  17th  largest  tele¬ 
vision  group  in  the  United  States,  and 
Pulitzer  is  the  18th  largest,”  Lipman 
said. 


“As  a  newspaper  group,  in  revenues 
and  circulation,  PAFET  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  United  States,”  said  Lip¬ 
man.  “Only  Gannett  is  larger.  We 
topped  Knight-Ridder. 

“Now,  remember,  we  are  a  rather 
loose  —  if  legal  —  affiliation,  but,  still, 
if  you  look  at  our  total  size,  we  rank 
very  high  on  the  table.  In  fact,  as  a  me¬ 
dia  company,  we  are  the  eighth  largest 
media  company  in  the  United  States.” 

In  addition  to  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  with  the  St.  Louis  Post' 
Dispatch  and  Arizona  Daily  Star  (Tuc¬ 
son),  PAFET  member  companies  in¬ 
clude  the  A.H.  Belo  Corporation  with 
the  Morning  News;  Central  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  (CNI)  with  Indianapolis 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers  Inc.;  Cowles  Media  Company 
with  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune; 
Freedom  Communications  Inc.  with 
the  Orange  County  Register;  and  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  with  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

“As  you  see,  we  are  something  of  a 
mixed  group,”  Lipman  said,  “and  I 
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sometimes  think  that  just  being  able  to 
get  along  without  coming  to  fisticuffs 
—  which  we’ve  come  close  to  on  occa¬ 
sion  —  is  an  accomplishment  in  itself.” 

The  group  has  spent  the  last  year  or 
so  since  it  was  formed  working  out  or¬ 
ganizational  details,  according  to  Lip- 
man.  Indeed,  aside  from  “just  being 
able  to  get  along,”  the  panel  offered  no 
concrete  accomplishments  or  plans  of 
any  kind,  which  seemed  to  frustrate 
some  audience  members. 

Of  course,  PAFET’s  achievements 
need  not  be  much  heralded  to  be  sig¬ 
nificant.  Lipman  couched  the  goals  of 
PAFET  in  limited  terms: 

“Simply  stated,  our  mission  is  to  as¬ 
sist  individual  member  companies  in 
the  development  of  mechanisms  for 
presentation  and  marketing  of  infor¬ 
mation  using  new  technologies.  The 
goal  is  to  help  our  companies  make 
better  individual  decisions  concerning 
the  future  of  our  business.  We  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  be  an  operating  company,  but 
rather  we’re  gathered  together  to  pro¬ 
vide  information,  to  gather,  assess, 
evaluate,  what’s  going  on  in  new  tech¬ 
nologies  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world  .  .  .  .  ” 

What  does  “an  information-gather¬ 
ing,  assessment  and  intellectual  part¬ 
nership”  do?  Lipman  did  not  specify, 
nor  did  any  other  PAFET  representa¬ 
tive.  Suffice  to  say,  the  group  has  the 
potential  for  accomplishing  a  great 
deal. 

Tribune  creates 
new  ventures  unit 

TRIBUNE  CO.  has  created  Tribune 
Ventures  to  identify,  develop  and  man¬ 
age  investments  in  emerging  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  businesses. 
Senior  counsel  Donn  M.  Davis  was 
named  president  of  the  new  unit,  which 
initially  includes  investments  in  Amer¬ 
ica  Online,  StarSight  Telecast  on¬ 
screen  TV  program  listings,  PeaPod 
electronic  shopping  and  CheckFree 
electronic  bill  payment. 

Chicago-based  Tribune  also  entered 
a  24-month  agreement  with  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Partners  Program  of  the  National 
Center  for  Supercomputing  Applica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
it  will  apply  high-performance  comput¬ 
ing  technologies  to  the  information  and 
entertainment  content  it  produces. 


Timesfax  now  on 
World  Wide  Web 

TIMESFAX,  A  DIGEST  of  news  from 
the  New  York  Times  heretofore  sent  to 
cruise  ships  and  other  hard-to-reach 
places  via  fax,  is  now  available  in  an 
electronic  version  via  Internet’s  World 
Wide  Web. 

First  launched  in  Japan  in  1990, 
TimesFax  was  created  to  serve  travelers 
and  people  living  overseas.  Today  it  is 
delivered  daily  by  fax  or  satellite  to 
150,000  people  in  53  countries  world¬ 
wide,  according  to  the  company. 

Like  the  fax  version,  the  Internet  Edi¬ 
tion  consists  of  eight  pages  of  news  from 
the  Times.  The  Internet  Edition  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  Web  home  page  and  interac¬ 
tive  advertising  from  American  Home 
Products’s  Advil,  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association  (AMA),  and 
AT&T. 

Internet  users  can  access  the  Internet 
Edition  at  http://nytimesfax.com.  Users 
need  the  Adobe  Acrobat  and  the 
TimesFax  document  platform,  as  well  as 
the  NCSA  Mosaic  or  comparable  Web 
browser  software.  The  Acrobat  reader 
can  be  downloaded  from  the  TimesFax 
home  page  without  charge. 

Interactive  papers: 

By  the  numbers 

YOU  CAN  BROWSE  through  62 
newspapers  on  the  Internet’s  news¬ 
stand.  Nine  newspapers  are  on  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online,  and  two  more  will  be  there 
soon.  Another  commercial  online  ser¬ 
vice,  Prodigy,  drops  five  newspapers  at  a 
computer’s  doorstep  —  and  13  more  are 
scheduled  to  go  online  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

That  is  the  state  of  the  art,  according 
to  statistics  gathered  from  Planetary 
News  Inc.  by  Jean  Gaddy  Wilson,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  New  Directions  for 
News.  At  least  that  is  the  state  of  the 
art  when  Wilson  presented  the  online 
newspaper  census  at  the  recent  Interac¬ 
tive  Newspapers  ’95  Conference  in  Dal¬ 
las.  The  picture  is  changing  so  rapidly 
that  Wilson  was  constantly  adding  new 
numbers  to  the  totals  to  her  prepared 
slide  presentation. 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  28 
newspapers  offer  electronic  bulletin 
boards,  three  papers  are  on  Com¬ 


puServe,  and  two  are  on  Delphi  with 
another  two  to  join  soon. 

Information  about  the  online  audi¬ 
ence  is  somewhat  sketchier. 

In  fact,  the  estimates  of  users  of  the 
Internet  or  other  online  services  ranges 
from  20  million  to  40  million  world¬ 
wide. 

One  number  most  researchers  agree 
on:  Right  now,  12%  of  U.S.  households 
have  a  personal  computer  equipped 
with  a  modem  —  the  ingredients  for 
going  online.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Notebook  computer 
system  offered 

DESPITE  THE  BLUE-sky,  long-term 
future  of  portable  wireless  products, 
sales  of  devices  incorporating  the  tech¬ 
nology  have  mostly  been  lukewarm. 

“Nothing  in  this  market  has  taken 
off,”  said  Stephen  Dube,  an  analyst  at 
Wasserstein  Perella  Securities,  as  quot¬ 
ed  by  the  Houston  Post. 

The  newspaper  reported  on  a  new 
notebook  computer  system  developed 
by  Houston-based  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  and  four  other  electronics  and 
telecommunications  companies. 

Aimed  at  so-called  early  adopters 
such  as  brokerage  and  investment  bank¬ 
ing  firms,  the  system  lets  users  retrieve 
financial  data  using  wireless  communi¬ 
cations.  The  Mobile  Financial  Worksta¬ 
tion  retails  for  $2,548  and  utilizes  Com¬ 
paq’s  Centura  Aero  notebook  PC.  It 
weighs  in  at  3  Vz  pounds,  measures 
about  8  '/z  by  11"  and  comes  with  an  ex¬ 
ternal  radio  modem  and  a  6"  antenna. 
Bell-South’s  RAM  Mobile  Data  partner¬ 
ship  will  carry  the  service,  which  will  be 
available  to  92%  of  U.S.  businesses. 

Telescan,  an  electronic  online  infor¬ 
mation  service  and  software  developer, 
will  provide  real-time  stock  quotes,  fi¬ 
nancial  news  and  analytical  data  from 
such  sources  as  Standard  &  Poor’s 
Corp.,  Reuter  News  Service,  Knight- 
Ridder,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission. 

AT&T  will  provide  Access  Plus  for 
Windows  software  for  e-mail,  and  the 
systems  will  be  configured  and  sold  by 
Wireless  Telecom. 

Unlike  competitive  packages,  which 
require  the  customer  to  purchase  and 
install  components  and  initiate  each  of 
the  services,  the  entire  product  comes 
complete  as  a  turn-key  system. 
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Senate  Democrats  offer 
draft  of  telco  bill 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

NOW  THAT  SENATE  Democrats 
have  introduced  their  draft  of  a 
telecommunications  bill,  work  has  be¬ 
gun  on  reconciling  it  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  version. 

Unlike  its  82-page  Republican  coun¬ 
terpart,  the  Senate  Democrats’  99- 
page  draft  bill  includes  detailed  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  provisions  sought  by 
newspapers  in  the  last  Congress,  espe¬ 
cially  the  access,  rates  and  fair  compe¬ 
tition  provisions  for  weekly  and  com¬ 
munity  papers. 

“We’re  pleased  that  the  drafters  have 
seen  fit  to  be  concerned  for  fair  com¬ 
petition  on  the  information  highway,” 
said  National  Newspaper  Association 
president  and  CEO  Tonda  Rush. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce,  Science  and  Transportation 


Committee,  Sen.  Larry  Pressler  (R- 
S.D.),  released  the  Republican  draft  at 
a  briefing  a  few  weeks  ago  (E&P,  Feb. 

11,  p.  12). 

At  a  Capitol  Hill  press  conference 
introducing  the  Democrats’  draft  a  few 
weeks  later.  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D- 
S.C.)  and  other  Democratic  committee 
members  urged  the  chairman  to  pursue 
bipartisan  legislation. 

“If  we  do  bipartisan  legislation,  we 
really  have  to  do  it  together,”  com¬ 
mented  Sen.  Jay  Rockefeller  (D- 
W.Va.).  “It  is  possible,  because  the  bill 
passed  [in  committee]  so  strongly  last 
year,  and  we  so  desperately  want  to 
pass  it  this  year.” 

Hollings  chaired  the  Commerce 
Committee  last  year  and  now  serves  as 
its  ranking  Democrat.  He  is  the  chief 
author  of  the  Democrats’  1995  draft 
and  sponsored  last  year’s  bill,  S.  1822, 


which  was  passed  by  the  committee  18- 
2,  but  because  of  last-minute  politick¬ 
ing  was  withdrawn  before  a  vote  on  the 
floor. 

Audiotex  service 
offers  information 
about  Calif,  floods 

THE  TORRENTIAL  CALIFORNIA 
rainstorms  in  early  January  created  a 
new  dimension  for  the  Sacramento  Bee’s 
audiotex  service:  providing  flood-relat¬ 
ed  information  to  thousands  of  users. 

Nearly  10,000  calls  came  in  on  the 
paper’s  BeeLine  and  BeeFax  systems,  it 
was  reported. 

Callers  got  free  flood  news,  weather 
updates,  traffic  reports,  sandbag  and 
shelter  locations,  and  safety  and  clean¬ 
up  tips. 

They  also  could  receive  information 
on  disaster  relief,  damage  inspection, 
important  phone  numbers,  and  tips  on 
pet  care. 

The  weather  category  was  most  in 
demand  with  more  than  4,700  calls. 


E&P  Makes  America  ^  East 
Work  Harder  for  You 


America  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference 

Hershey,  PA  ★  March  28-30, 1995 


Your  newspaper  industry  target  audience  is  read¬ 
ing  E&P  every  week,  but  your  ad  during  the  America 
East  Conference  will  have  special  impact  With  the  con¬ 
ference  on  their  minds,  operations  related  advertising  will 
really  stand  out 


And,  in  addition  to  our  regular  circulation  reaching  more 
than  83,000  readers,  the  March  25  issue  will  be  distributed 
at  the  conference,  too. 


Let  E&Ps  reputation  as  the  authoritative  source  of 
newspaper  industry  information  work  for  you. 
Reserve  space  today! 


Call  your  E&P  advertising  representative,  or  call 
Ad  Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  6754380. 
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Paper  and  ink 
prices  rising 

Costlier  chemicals  boost  ink  prices; 
newsprint  prices  head  for  a  new  high 

the  biggest  factor  in  last  year’s  price 
hikes,  according  to  Robert  Throck¬ 
morton,  sales  and  marketing  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  The  Ink  Company,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

“Even  in  [water-based]  flexo  ink,” 
Throckmorton  said,  “the  pigment  is 
the  most  expensive  ingredient.” 

Lepore  pointed  out  that  separate 
surcharges  were  placed  on  some  special 
news  ink  colors,  such  as  cerise. 

He  explained  that  hydrocarbon 
resins  (up  5%-8%)  are  typically  used 
in  oil-based  news  inks,  rosin-based 
resins  (up  4%-5%)  also  are  used  to 
some  extent  in  oil-based  inks,  and 
acrylic  resins  (up  5%-6%)  are  found  in 
flexo  inks. 

Pointing  to  industry  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  efficiency,  absorb  costs  and  resist 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  received 
a  double  dose  of  bad  news  from  suppli¬ 
ers  in  late  January. 

Raw  materials’  prices  for  inks  were 
reported  up  in  1994  and  headed  higher 
in  1995.  A  week  later,  the  biggest 
newsprint  producer  announced  plans 
for  a  price  hike  that  may  surpass  peak 
transaction  prices  of  the  late  1980s. 

The  National  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Manufacturers  (NAPIM)  listed 
what  it  called  “dramatic  increases”  in 
the  costs  of  component  chemicals  in 
inks,  and  noted  warnings  by  their  sup¬ 
pliers  of  further  increases. 

Prices  for  carbon  black  rose  4%-6% 
last  year  and  are  expected  to  increase 
an  equal  amount  in  1995.  Already-ex- 


“I  feel  the  price  increases  that  we  are  now  getting 
are  really  in  excess  of  those  that  we  anticipated.” 


pensive  pigments  were  up  5%-8%  last 
year.  Depending  on  type  or  source, 
resins  rose  in  price  4%-8%.  (The  costs 
of  toluene  and  heat-set  solvents,  not 
ordinarily  used  by  newspapers,  also 
went  up  significantly,  with  the  former 
likely  to  rise  again  this  year,  according 
to  NAPIM.) 

Calling  the  figures  “reasonably  accu¬ 
rate,”  Larry  Lepore,  operations  vice 
president  at  US  Ink,  Carlstadt,  N.j., 
said,  “We’ve  basically  been  told  to  ex¬ 
pect  further  increases  this  year.” 

“If  anything,  it  may  be  a  little  con¬ 
servative,”  a  Flint  Ink  Corp.  spokes¬ 
woman  said  of  NAPIM’s  list.  “Obvious¬ 
ly,  it’s  going  to  have  a  drastic  impact.” 

Chemicals  that  form  or  supplement 
the  vehicle  systems  in  inks  were  not 
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price  hikes,  NAPIM  executive  director 
James  Sutphin  cited  a  study  showing 
that  while  productivity  improved  in 
1993  compared  with  1992,  profits  de¬ 
clined  20%  during  the  same  year.  The 
ink  industry’s  average  pretax  profit  in 
1993  was  put  at  2.5%. 

“Everything  is  really  going  up  on  us,” 
said  Dennis  Sweet,  sales  and  marketing 
vice  president  at  Huber  Corp.’s  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Division,  Edison,  N.J.  “I  feel 
the  price  increases  that  we  are  now 
getting  are  really  in  excess  of  those 
that  we  anticipated.” 

They  are  also  “in  excess  of  anything 
that  we’ve  passed  on  to  the  printing 
industry  at  this  point,”  he  added, 
“which  is  resulting  in  a  certain  amount 
of  market  squeeze  on  the  printing  ink 


manufacturer.” 

The  Ink  Co.’s  Throckmorton  said, 
“In  our  industry,  the  marketplace  really 
sets  the  price.”  Customers,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  should  be  aware  of  the  very  high 
impact  on  suppliers  of  materials  costs, 
compared  with  labor  and  other  costs. 

In  parts  of  an  internal  report  it 
shared  with  E&P,  US  Ink  said  its  raw 
materials  suppliers  attributed  their 
1994  increase  to  “continued  escalation 
of  intermediate  [chemical]  costs”  (their 
own  raw  materials).  Examples  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  report  are  diethylene  glycol 
(up  15%  last  year)  and  C-ammine  (up 
8%  in  1993). 

Besides  demand,  other  factors  af¬ 
fecting  pricing  of  component  chemi¬ 
cals  are  manufacturer  consolidation, 
discontinued  production,  currency 
fluctuation,  and  environmental,  freight 
and  packaging  costs. 

According  to  Flint,  environmental 
costs  are  “up  dramatically”  for  its  own 
chemical  suppliers. 

And  from  among  those  factors  that 
contribute  to  rising  costs,  US  Ink  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president  Michael  Mylett 
said  he  foresees  no  relief  in  store  for 
ink  makers.  He  said  that  although  his 
company  pressures  its  suppliers  in  the 
same  way  newspapers  pressure  ink  sup¬ 
pliers,  it  will  not  push  to  the  point 
where  the  only  options  will  hurt  prod¬ 
uct  quality. 

Last  year’s  price  increases  followed 
others  in  mid-1991  and  early  1993.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  US  Ink,  the  compounded 
impact  of  the  1991-1994  changes  raised 
flexo  pigment  prices  between  11%  and 
13.4%,  carbon  black  by  20.7%  and 
resins  from  5%  to  15.2%. 

According  to  Sweet,  more  expensive 
raw  materials  also  are,  generally,  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  rebounding  economy,  which 
spurs  demand  for  specialty  chemicals. 
Demand  across  various  industries  for 
some  of  the  same  chemicals  used  by 
ink  manufacturers  helps  push  up 
prices.  He  cited  the  example  of  Huber 
Corp.’s  own  carbon  black  business, 
which  is  now  “pretty  much  operating 
at  capacity.” 

Any  price  hike  for  news  inks  would 
follow  last  fall’s  increases,  when  all  col¬ 
or  inks  rose  4%  and  the  price  of  black 
ink  rose  3^-4^. 

“While  I  don’t  have  a  price  increase 
planned  at  this  point,”  said  Sweet,  “I 
can  tell  you  that  these  cost  increases 
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will  probably  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
newspapers  at  some  point.” 

Executives  at  the  ink  manufacturers 
echoed  Sutphin’s  prepared  statement, 
emphasizing  their  ongoing  cost-con¬ 
tainment  efforts.  Though  Mylett  said 
US  Ink  is  “again  in  the  process  of  go¬ 
ing  through  the  operation,  making  ef¬ 
ficiencies,”  he  conceded  that  only  so 
much  more  can  be  achieved. 

Said  Huber’s  Sweet,  “The  fact  that 
raw  material  pricing  is  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  . .  .  leaves  little  room.” 

Throckmorton  said  that  for  1995  he 
“would  not  be  surprised  ...  to  see  an 
increase  of  the  size  that  we  saw  last 
year,”  based  on  the  expectation  of  fur¬ 
ther  raw-materials  cost  increases  by 
“midyear,  possibly  sooner.” 

According  to  Throckmorton,  ques¬ 
tions  of  if,  when  and  how  much  prices 
will  rise  can  be  answered  only  when 
suppliers  know  how  high  materials 
costs  will  go  (possibly  exceeding  pro¬ 
jections)  and  whether  they  will  stick. 

Mylett  said  he  could  not  forecast  the 
pricing  impact  of  higher  costs.  And 
while  at  this  point  he  “just  can’t  say 
when  it  will  happen,”  he  said  he  felt 
sure  that  some  price  increase  would  be 
announced  “within  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.” 

In  any  event,  to  answer  customers’ 
inquiries  at  budget-setting  time,  Mylett 
said  he  ordinarily  tells  clients  to  do 
what  his  company  does  —  plan  for  an 
8%-10%  increase. 

Sweet  said  “most  customers  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  price  increases”  announced 
last  year,  realizing  suppliers,  who  can¬ 
not  keep  absorbing  higher  costs,  even¬ 
tually  will  have  to  pass  them  along  as 
price  increases. 

“If  you  look  at  the  news  ink  pricing 
over  the  last  few  years,”  he  added,  “it’s 
really  gone  down.” 

Flint  pointed  to  the  absence  of  price 
increases  for  the  three  to  four  years 
preceding  last  year’s  price  hike.  Its 
spokeswoman  could  not  say  if  the  com¬ 
pany  would  raise  prices  in  1995,  but 
added  that  she  “would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised”  if  it  happens. 

While  ink  may  account  for  well  be¬ 
low  5%  of  a  newspaper’s  total  costs, 
newsprint  weighs  in  at  20%  or  more  of 
a  typical  newspaper’s  expenses. 

Unlike  the  situation  for  ink,  howev¬ 
er,  short  supplies  are  helping  to  lift 
newsprint  prices  —  although  the  much 
higher  cost  of  recovered  newspapers  in 
the  last  year  has  added  to  the  cost  of 
making  much  sought-after  recycled 
newsprint. 


Hard  on  the  heels  of  a  proposed 
March  1  hike  in  newsprint  prices, 
which  already  had  publishers  seeking 
to  further  trim  costs  and  waste, 
Abitibi-Price  Inc.  said  it  will  raise 
prices  again  in  May  through  reduced 
discounts  on  a  higher  list  price. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  largest 
newsprint  maker,  others  soon  an¬ 
nounced  May  increases,  including 
Avenor  America  Inc.  and,  reportedly. 
Stone  Container  Corp. 

If  papermakers’  May  increase  holds, 
the  transaction  price  for  big  buyers 
could  reach  $675  per  metric  ton,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  $650/ton  list  price  of  the 
late  1980s.  In  the  past  year,  the  trans¬ 
action  price  has  risen  more  than  $180 
for  some  heavily  discounted  buyers. 

The  industry  has  added  no  signifi¬ 
cant  capacity  since  the  end  of  the  last 
recession.  And  with  domestic  and 
overseas  demand  very  high  and  sup¬ 
plies  tight,  publishers  (whose  1994  in¬ 
ventories  were  consistently  below  1993 
levels)  have  been  expecting  the  an¬ 
nounced  March  increase  to  stick. 

Aggravating  the  supply-demand  im¬ 
balance  on  the  West  Coast  were  strikes 
begun  last  fall  at  four  newsprint  mills 


in  British  Columbia.  Production  for 
the  regional  market  was  reported  to 
have  been  down  20%  (E&P,  Jan.  28,  p. 
32). 

Newsprint  makers 
expand,  upgrade 

SPRUCE  FALLS  INC.,  Kapuskasing, 
Ontario,  continued  its  multimillion- 
dollar  expansion  with  a  program  that 
includes  new  pulp-  and  papermaking 
capacity. 

According  to  the  February  Pulp  & 
Paper,  the  company  will  add  approxi¬ 
mately  140,000  metric  tons  of  pulp, 
which  will  be  marketed  through  part- 
owner  Tembec  Inc.  until  a  new  paper 
machine  is  built  and  operating  in  a  few 
years. 

The  industry  monthly  also  reported 
that  Rainy  River  Forest  Products  Inc.  is 
slated  to  begin  producing  next  spring 
what  the  manufacturer  calls  a  “new 
grade  of  high-gloss  groundwood  com¬ 
petitive  with  supercalendered”  paper 
from  a  $67-million  (Canadian)  mod¬ 
ernization  of  a  machine  at  its  Fort 
Frances,  Ontario,  mill. 


M^Krrmu 
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and  now,  for  the  newspaper  industry... 


Customer  Focused  Integration* 


One  Unified  Database  •  One  Workstation  •  One  Point  of  Contact 
One  Happy  Customer 
(after  another). 


^gS 

Customer  Focused  Integration®^.  The 
innovators  in  newspaper  software  design 
created  a  centralized  database  for  all  your 
customers'  accoimting,  circulation  and 
advertising  needs.  If  we  make  it  this  easy 
for  you  to  answer  all  your  customers' 
questions,  what  do  you  think  they'll  do 
with  all  their  free  time?  Place  another  ad? 


1975  -  1995 


V  E  A  R 


Software  Consulting  Services  *3162  Bath  Pike 
Nazareth,  PA  18064 •Phone:  (610)  837-8484 
Fax:  (610)  837-8080«Call  Today! 
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News  Tech _ _ 

Orders  and  installations 


W*sl*rn  Lithotoch 

St.  Louis 

Plateroom  equipment  for  six  dailies: 
Chicago  Tribune  (two  Optical  Punch 
Benders,  two  Automatic  Inspection 
Stations);  Sacramento  Bee  (OPB, 
Lithobender  S/D);  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel  and  Orlando  Sentinel 
(two  OPBs  each);  Newport  News,  Va., 
Daily  Press  and  New  York  Times  (OPB 
at  each). 

TKS  (U.S.A.)  Inc. 

Richardson,  Texas 

PerfecSet  System  for  Newsday, 
Melville,  N.Y.,  consisting  of  digital  ink 
pumps  that  replace  mechanical  pumps 
on  the  100  units  (244  print  couples)  of 
four  TKS  presses  and  six  Goss  Metro 
presses,  a  page  scanner  and  10  T-NPC 
computerized  quiet  room  consoles  for 
remotely  controlling  ink  and  water  set¬ 
tings  on  each  press. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 

Westmont,  111. 

Two  Goss  Colorliner  presses  for  the 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger.  The  presses  will 
boost  the  paper’s  limited  color  capaci¬ 
ty,  allowing  all-color  section  fronts  and 
back-to-back  color  for  advertisers  with 
two  four-over-four  web  leads.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  the  first  press  in  a  new,  125,000- 
square-foot  production  plant  is  slated 
to  begin  in  April  1996. 

Each  Colorliner  will  comprise  33 
printing  couples,  eight  CT50  RTFs  and 
a  160-page  3:2  folder.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  the  Goss  Advanced  Press  Con¬ 
trol  System  with  master  workstation. 
Layout  Assistant  impositioning,  job 
scheduling  and  post-production  data 
reporting  program,  and  a  Page  Area 
Reader. 

Fnrag  Inc. 

Hinwil,  Switzerland 

Nuova  S.A.M.E.,  printer  of  Milan’s 
250,000-circulation  II  Giorno  and 
70,000  copies  of  Turin’s  La  Stampa,  or¬ 
dered  two  Rollpack  units  with  top- 
sheet  laser  printer  and  six  Mntnvar- 
pn  tandem  cross-strappers. 

For  its  new  offset  production  center, 
Gasser  AG  Druck  und  Verlag,  Chur, 
Switzerland,  printer  of  the  Bunder 


Zeitung,  Oberlander  Tagblatt,  other 
dailies,  12  weeklies  and  commercial 
jobs,  ordered  conveying,  precollection 
and  inserting,  quarterfolding,  stacking 
and  cross-strapping  equipment. 

For  the  new  Salzburger  Nachrichten 
print  center,  which  also  produces  and 
inserts  five  Austrian  weeklies,  Ferag  is 
supplying  Single  Copy  Conveyors,  Var- 
iodisc  buffering  and  storage,  computer- 
controlled  precollection  and  inserting, 
inkjet  addressing  of  individual  mail 
copies,  and  in-line  top-sheet  produc¬ 
tion. 

SNT-480  Trimming  Drums  for  two 
Finnish  newspaper  printers:  Sanoma 
Corp.’s  Forssa  printing  center  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  add  two  drums  to  its  Ferag 
mailroom  system  to  apply  a  three-side 
trim  to  products  coming  from  the  press 
or  unwound  from  Ferag  Variodiscs. 
Trimmed  products  are  wound  onto 
Minidiscs  for  inserting  at  any  of 
Sanoma’s  three  print  centers.  In  fall, 
Suomalainen  Lehtipaino  Oy  will  begin 
using  an  SNT-480  integrated  into  its 
own  Ferag  mailroom,  where  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  three-sided  trimming  online  from 
two  presses,  with  possible  offline  pro¬ 
cessing  using  Rotadisc  technology  or 
via  high-speed  hopper.  Trimmed  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  wound  on  discs  or  con¬ 
veyed  directly  to  bundling  and  address¬ 
ing  equipment. 

AM  Graphics 

Dayton 

Three  22-station,  dual-delivery 
Sheridan  NP630  inserters  and  12 
NP225  hopper  loaders,  with  Automat¬ 
ed  Mailroom  Control  System  (AMCS) 
and  Prima  integrated  control  systems, 
for  the  Daily  Herald,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. 

AMCS  provides  control  of  up  to  10 
inserters,  up  to  20  gripper  deliveries, 
stackers,  and  bundle  inkjet  labelers. 
Prima  Planning  Assistant  will  interface 
with  the  Herald’s  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  systems  to  plan  current  and  fu¬ 
ture  production  runs  and  with  its  ma¬ 
chine  control  system  to  monitor  real¬ 
time  production  runs.  Prima 
Warehouse  Assistant  will  identify  and 
track  skids  of  product  in  the  packaging 
and  distribution  center.  Prima  Delivery 


Assistant  will  control  truck  sequencing 
and  loading  and  product  flow. 

Automated  Sheridan  packaging  cen¬ 
ter  system  to  be  installed  in  August  as 
part  of  an  upgrade  begun  two  years  ago 
in  a  renovated  3M  Co.  plant  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  Home  News  for  central  New 
Jersey  since  that  paper’s  acquisition  by 
the  Asbury  Park  Press.  The  sale  in¬ 
cludes  three  18-station  NP630  insert¬ 
ers  and  a  30-station  NP630  inserter 
with  ICON,  each  equipped  with  two 
lines  of  NPlOO  Delivery  Gripper  Con¬ 
veyor  for  dual-delivery  operation,  three 
lines  of  NP200  Press  Gripper  Convey¬ 
ors,  six  NP410  Direct  Pocket  Transfers, 
four  NP225  hopper  loaders  and  the 
AMCS  and  PRIMA  integrated  control 
systems. 

The  Press ,  which  was  the  first  buyer 
of  AM’s  NP2299  inserter,  averages  four 
to  seven  inserts  per  day,  with  40-50  on 
Sunday.  Insert  distribution  may  be 
more  tightly  zoned  than  the  current 
ZIP  code  clusters. 

N.C.S.  Inc. 

Landing,  N.J. 

PC  Totalizer  at  the  Post  and  Couri¬ 
er,  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  plantwide  dis¬ 
play,  with  capacity  to  expand  into  in¬ 
serter  control,  bundle  tracking  and  in¬ 
sert  management  systems.  The 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  also  in¬ 
stalled  the  totalizer  for  better  waste 
control. 

PC  Totalizer  and  stacker  controls  for 
odd-count  bundle  control  were  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Trenton,  N.J.,  Times. 

Two  inserter  controllers  manage 
zoning  in  the  Wilmington  News  Jour¬ 
nal  and  another  controller  went  into 
the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Chronicle  Telegram. 
Both  sites  run  Harris  1372  inserters. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Star-Ledger’s  Pis- 
cataway  plant  installed  the  PEP  termi¬ 
nal  replacement,  a  PC  software  pack¬ 
age.  The  Star-Ledger  also  is  using  the 
Check  Copy  Saver,  as  is  the  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

Bellntrix  Syslnms 

Bend,  Ore. 

Single-Trak,  PC-based  data-acquisi- 
tion  and  management  system  for  sin¬ 
gle-copy  newsrack  sales  and  dealer  ac¬ 
counts  at  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  Danville,  Va., 
Register-Bee ,  Indianapolis  Star  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  Milwaukee  Journal- 
Sentinel  and  Ventura  County  (Calif.) 
Newspapers. 
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1995  Editor  &  Pubusher  Markh  Gude® 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets.  (Publislied  Nw. 
One  to  lour  copies:  $100  per  ropy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more;  $92  per  copy. 

Intemotionol  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $1 25  per  copy. 

Market  Guide  and  CD-ROM:  $395. 

1995  Edhor  &  Pubusher  International  Year  Book® 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  (Published  April  1995) 

One  to  (our  copies:  $100  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more;  $92  per  copy. 

International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canoda):  $125  per  copy. 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities:  $495. 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  listing  capabilities:  $895. 


Total  for  this  order  $_ 


Payment  required  with  order. 


Network  versions  of 
both  the  Market 
Guide  and  Year 
Book  CD-ROMs  are 
availabte,  ptease  catt 
(212)  675-4380 
Ext.  333  lor  pricing. 
For  technical  infor¬ 
mation  call  Ext.  444 
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Alliance 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

the  alliance  companies,  or  otherwise. 

PRC  will  go  into  “any  and  every 
market  that  it  can,”  Hiller  said.  “If  one 
of  the  [newspaper  alliance]  owners  has 
an  entity  in  the  local  market,  then  that 
entity  will  presumably  do  whatever  it 
can  to  help  PRC  in  its  business. 

“If  there’s  no  owner  entity  in  the 
area,  then  we  would  expect  PRC  to 
look  around  and  see  if  there  are  other 
good  local  partners,  including  other 
newspaper  companies,”  Hiller  said. 

A  newspaper  partnership  with  PRC 
works  like  this:  If  brokers  in  a  given 
market  want  to  create  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  products  through  newspapers, 
PRC  helps  them  develop  special  sec¬ 
tions,  or  a  separate  homes’  book,  in 
partnership  with  the  local  newspaper. 

“We  can  no  longer  be  bound  by  tra¬ 
ditional  newspaper  thinking,”  Winter 
said.  “Entities  of  the  same  company  are 
competing  with  each  other  in  the  same 
markets.  It’s  a  fact  of  life.” 

Winter  likened  the  situation  to 
Cox’s  relationship  with  the  direct-mail 
company  Val-Pak,  and  with  Trader 
Publishing,  its  joint  venture  with 
Landmark  Communications. 

While  owned  by  Cox,  Val-Pak  has 
complete  autonomy  over  markets  it 
chooses  to  enter  and  with  whom  it 
chooses  to  enter  them.  Also,  Val-Pak 
“competes  strenuously”  with  Cox 
newspapers  for  local  ad  dollars.  Winter 
noted. 

Trader  Publishing  puts  out  Auto 
Trader  and  Boat  Trader  publications  in 
the  Atlanta  market  where  Cox  owns 
the  Journal  and  Constitution. 

The  newspaper  alliance  will  explore 
other  acquisitions  and  partnerships. 
Winter  added,  although  he  said  it  is 
premature  to  speculate  on  what  might 
come  next. 

“Once  you  get  these  kinds  of  rela¬ 
tionships  and  this  kind  of  trust  built 
up,  it’s  only  natural  that ...  we  would 
take  a  look  at  other  categories  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  other  distribution  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  see  what  we  could  leverage  col¬ 
lectively,”  Winter  said. 

Banned 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

advance  or  in  anticipation  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Mr.  Bauman  . . .  should  be  afford¬ 
ed  every  opportunity  to  professionally 
complete  his  assignment.” 


Traver,  who  is  photo  editor  of  Sports 
Illustrated,  backed  Opotowsky’s  claim 
that  Whelchel  has  a  record  of  dealing 
abrasively  with  the  media,  saying  in  his 
letter  that  “several  media  representa¬ 
tives  complained  of  her  unprofession¬ 
alism  and  lack  of  understanding  in  her 
role  as  press  coordinator  —  not  press 
confrontationalist.” 

Both  Heorodt  and  tournament 
chairman  John  Foster  told  the  Press- 
Enterprise  they  would  not  overrule 
Whelchel. 

Opotowsky  said  Foster  suggested 
that  the  paper  take  the  issue  to  the 
PGA.  Marty  Caffety,  a  PGA  official, 
refused  to  intervene,  saying  it  was  a 
Hope  tournament  matter,  Opotowsky 
added. 

Reached  by  phone  by  E&P,  Whel¬ 
chel  refused  to  comment  on  the 
protests,  stating,  “This  is  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  the  PGA  and  a  photographer.” 

Commented  Opotowsky:  “We  are 
sorry  for  the  minor  violation  of  some 
rule,  but  what  we  have  here  is  some 
functionary  trying  to  throw  her  weight 
around  because  her  boots  weren’t  prop¬ 
erly  licked.” 

Grace  sells 
Printing  Products 

POLYFIBRON  TECHNOLOGIES  Inc., 
a  newly  formed  company  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  completed  the  purchase  of  the 
worldwide  Printing  Products  business  of 
WR.  Grace  &  Co. 

Polyfibron  makes  and  sells  offset 
printing  and  textile  blankets  and  flexo¬ 
graphic  printing  plates,  including  Let- 
terflex  newspaper  printing  plates.  Its 
French  subsidiary,  Rollin  S.A.,  makes 
elastomeric  products  for  specialty  roll 
covers,  fluid  controls  and  laminated 
components. 

Company  president  David  Becker- 
man  had  been  executive  vice  president 
of  Grace’s  Polyfibron  Division,  which 
has  three  plants  in  the  United  States, 
two  in  France,  and  smaller  facilities  in 
Australia  and  Japan,  and  sales  offices  in 
North  and  South  America,  Europe  and 
Asia.  , 

200th  daily 
joins  PAGE  Coop 

PAGE  COOP  BEGAN  the  year  by  sign¬ 
ing  up  its  200th  daily  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber,  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World. 


OJ.  debate 

Continued  from  page  15 

creasingly  comfortable,  in  what  I  do 
when  I  see  how  the  lawyers  in  the  O.J. 
case  are  behaving,”  he  said.  “They’re 
behaving  like  spoiled  children.” 

Like  Nachman,  Kaplan  believes 
Simpson  is  getting  a  fair  trial  —  that 
his  fate  hasn’t  been  sealed  by  the  hype. 
He  said  he  was  much  more  concerned 
that  the  victims,  N  icole  Brown  Simp¬ 
son  and  Ronald  Goldman,  were  treat¬ 
ed  fairly  in  court  and  weren’t  them¬ 
selves  put  on  trial. 

While  the  press  is  accused  of  sensa¬ 
tionalizing  the  plight  of  the  disgraced 
gridiron  hero,  Kaplan  contends  the 
O.J.  Simpson  story  has  taken  on  a  life 
of  its  own  and  there’s  simply  no  con¬ 
taining  it.  When  Simpson  and  his 
friend,  A.C.  Cowlings,  led  police  on  a 
low-speed  chase  across  Los  Angeles,  as 
millions  watched  via  television,  “the 
spigot  of  publicity  was  turned  on  — 
not  by  the  media,  but  by  the  event  it¬ 
self,”  the  editor  said.  “And  there  is  no 
hand  on  earth  strong  enough  to  close 
that  spigot.” 
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and  making  it  happen 
in  the  field  - 
that’s  why  I’m  at  McClier. 


M  C  C  1. 1  K  R 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
Facilities  that  work 
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Stripes  audience  is 
both  big  and  happy 

Readers  get  ‘One  Big  Happy’  reinstated  every 
time  a  newspaper  tries  to  drop  the  family  comic 


by  David  tor 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  about  “One 
Big  Happy”  that  makes  people  want  to 
keep  reading  it. 

Creators  Syndicate  president  Rick 
Newcombe  recalled  first  seeing,  and 
liking,  Rick  Detorie’s  comic  in  1987. 
But  he  opted  to  wait  for  other  ideas 
from  the  cartoonist  before  deciding 
whether  to  offer  him  a  contract. 

Newcombe  looked  at  two  other 
Detorie  comics  in  1987  and  1988  be¬ 
fore  concluding  that  the  initial  submis¬ 
sion,  “One  Big  Happy,”  was  the  strip  he 
most  wanted  to  read  —  and  syndicate. 

“I  think  it’s  fabulous,”  Newcombe 
said  of  the  feature,  which  focuses  on  an 
extended  family.  “It’s  traditional,  yet 
very  contemporary.  It’s  also  very  fun¬ 
ny.” 

Creators  launched  “One  Big  Happy” 
in  September  1988,  and  a  number  of 
newspapers  purchased  it.  Then,  as  of¬ 
ten  occurs  with  new  strips,  several  of 
these  clients  dropped  the  comic.  But 
the  public  wouldn’t  let  it  stay  canceled. 

Papers  such  as  the  Dallas  Morning 


News,  Detroit  News,  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Las  Vegas  Sun  all  reinstated 
Detorie’s  comic  after  hundreds  of  read¬ 
ers  clamored  for  its  return. 

The  same  thing  happened  again,  at 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  just  last  fall. 

“We  got  more  response  than  we 
have  for  any  other  comic  we’ve 
dropped,”  said  Constitution  comics  ed¬ 
itor  Paul  Foutch,  as  quoted  in  a  De¬ 
cember  1994  story  in  Cartoonist  Pro¬ 
files  magazine. 

So  what  is  the  something  about 
“One  Big  Happy”  that  makes  people 
want  to  keep  reading  it? 

“I  think  it’s  the  characters,”  said 
Detorie.  “They’ve  come  to  know  and 
like  them,  and  when  they  don’t  see 
them,  they  miss  them.” 

“One  Big  Happy,”  while  undeniably 
a  humor  strip,  is  indeed  driven  by  its 
characters:  b'/i-year-old  Ruthie;  her  8- 
year-old  brother,  Joe;  her  parents, 
Ellen  and  Frank;  and  her  grandparents. 
Rose  and  Nick,  who  live  next  door  to 
Ruthie’s  family. 

Ruthie  is  the  star  of  the  comic.  “I 
wanted  to  focus  on  her,”  said  Detorie. 


Rick  Detorie 


“When  I  started,  there  were  already 
comics  about  blond-haired  boys,  so  I 
wanted  a  dark-haired  girl!” 

And  Detorie  often  focuses  on  the 
warm  relationship  between  Ruthie  and 
the  77-year-old  Nick. 

“I  especially  like  the  bond  between 
Ruthie  and  the  grandfather,”  said  New¬ 
combe  —  and  many  readers  agree. 

Detorie  himself  lived  next  door  to 
his  grandparents  when  he  was  growing 
up  in  Baltimore,  but  they  are  not  the 
models  for  Nick  and  Rose.  The  car¬ 
toonist  recalled  that  while  he  enjoyed 


This  installment  of  “One  Big  Happy”  features  every  major  character  in  the  Creators  Syndicate  comic. 
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the  company  of  his  grandparents,  they 
“cussed”  and  “bickered”  in  a  way  that 
was  not  quite  family-newspaper-orient- 
ed. 

Many  grandparents  send  Detorie  fan 
mail,  as  do  younger  adults  and  kids  — 
making  “One  Big  Happy”  one  of  a 
small  number  of  strips  that  appeals  to 
readers  of  almost  every  age  group  as 
well  as  both  women  and  men. 

“We  did  a  survey  last  March,  and  we 
found  that  the  range  of  readers  for 
‘One  Big  Happy’  is  wider  than  for 
many  other  comics  we  run,”  said  Mike 
Brue,  comics  coordinator  at  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  one  of  Detorie’s 
more  than  200  client  papers. 

Detorie  —  who  has  no  kids  himself 
—  majored  in  graphic  design  and  illus¬ 
tration,  and  minored  in  painting,  at 
the  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art 
in  Baltimore.  He  subsequently  moved 
to  the  West  Coast,  where  he  worked  as 
an  advertising  art  director,  sold  car¬ 
toons  to  magazines  and  started  doing 
books. 

The  Venice,  Calif.-based  Detorie 
has  now  authored  about  two  dozen 
books,  including  cartoon  collections, 
children’s  titles  and  humor  selections 
such  as  How  to  Survive  an  Italian  Fam¬ 
ily. 

Detorie  is  a  big  fan  of  two  comic 
greats  who  know  something  about  car¬ 
toon  collections:  “The  Far  Side”  cre¬ 
ator  Gary  Larson  and  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watterson. 

“1  enjoy  the  animated  quality  of  Bill 
Watterson’s  drawing,”  Detorie  said, 
adding  that  he  is  thrilled  when  readers 
praise  the  lively  expressions  he  tries  to 
give  his  “One  Big  Happy”  characters. 

Detorie,  who  has  a  line  of  greeting 
cards  due  out  this  year,  plans  on  con¬ 
tinuing  his  Creators  comic  as  long  as 
possible.  “This  is  exactly  what  1  want 
to  do,”  he  said.  “1  just  love  it.” 

‘WorkWise’  column 
is  offered  by  Singer 

A  COLUMN  THAT  covers  workplace 
issues  and  trends  is  being  syndicated  by 
Singer  Media. 

“WorkWise”  is  by  Mildred  Culp, 
who  is  also  a  Seattle-based  radio  com¬ 
mentator  and  author  of  Be  WorkWise: 
Retooling  Your  Work  for  the  2 1  st  Cen¬ 
tury.  She  is  now  writing  a  second  book 
called  Working  Happily  Ever  After. 

The  award-winning  Culp,  a  former 
columnist  for  the  Seattle  Daily  Journal 
of  Commerce,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the 


Mildred  Culp 


humanities  division  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  a  B.A.  in  English  liter¬ 
ature  from  Knox  College  in  Galesburg, 
111. 

Her  “WorkWise”  clients  include  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union,  San  Pe¬ 
dro,  Calif.,  News-Pilot,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  Outlook  and  Torrance,  Calif., 
Daily  Breeze. 

In  addition,  individual  “WorkWise” 
articles  have  been  published  in  Africa, 
Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Malaysia, 
Norway  and  the  Philippines. 

Singer  is  based  at  SeaView  Business 
Park,  1030  Calle  Cordillera,  Unit  106, 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  92673. 

Nutrition  column  is 
introduced  by  NEA 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “On  Nutri¬ 
tion”  is  being  syndicated  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

Blonz’s  weekly  feature  covers  topics 
ranging  from  the  relationship  between 
red  meat  and  colon  cancer  to  potential 
problems  with  dieting  on  weight-loss 
shakes. 

The  scientist/columnist  said  many 
nutrition  writers  “are  unable  to  exam¬ 
ine  studies  critically  because  they  lack 
training  in  the  sciences.  This  can  lead 
to  sensationalist  treatments  for  minor 
findings,  and  an  inability  to  spot  im¬ 
portant  new  trends.” 

Blonz,  who  has  written  a  weekly  nu¬ 
trition  column  for  the  Oakland  Tribune 


for  five  years,  is  the  founder  of  the  Nu¬ 
trition  Resource  news  service  and  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Really  Simple,  No  Non¬ 
sense  Nutrition  Guide  (Contrari  Press). 

The  Kensington,  Calif.-based  Blonz 
holds  master’s  and  doctorate  degrees  in 
nutrition  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Davis. 

Pols^  personal  lives 
covered  too  much? 

ELLEN  GOODMAN  BELIEVES  jour¬ 
nalists  focus  too  much  on  the  private 
lives,  and  not  enough  on  the  public 
positions,  of  politicians. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Boston 
Globe  and  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  columnist  said  journalists  of  the 
past  didn’t  report  enough  on  private 
matters,  such  as  President  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  sexual  affairs.  Now,  she 
added,  the  pendulum  may  have  swung 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Goodman  made  her  remarks  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  1995  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  National  Citation  for  her 
work. 


Ri^ontai^ 


No  one  is  safe  from  G)pley  Nevvs  Service's 
awaid-vvinningedHorial  cartoonists.  Eveiy 
day,  Bmce  Be^be,  Chris  Britt,  David  Catrow, 
Cullum,  Steve  Kelley,  Marshall  Ramsey 
aixl  Mike  Thompson  shoot  straight  for  the 
heart  of  the  issue.  And  they  seldom  miss. 
Also  available  separately  is  Mike  Ramiiez, 
winner  of  the  1 Pulitzer  Prize. 

Get  them  today  as  part  of  CMS'  Political 
Cartoons  &  EdHorial  package,  available 
weekly,  every  other  vveek  or  orice  a  rnorith. 

Call  today  for  a  sample,  (800)  238-61  %, 
or  fax  this  ad  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone  number  to  (619)  297-0537. 

COPLEY 
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Two  survey  winners 

TWO  DIFFERENT  COMICS  finished 
first  in  recent  Chicago  Tribune  surveys. 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watter- 
son  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  was 
the  winner  of  the  mail-in  portion  of 
the  poll,  which  drew  more  than  17,000 
responses  from  Tribune  readers. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Universal,  “Peanuts”  by  Charles 
Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
the  now-retired  “Far  Side”  by  Gary 
Larson  of  Universal,  and  “Blondie”  by 
Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

Meanwhile,  “The  Far  Side”  was  the 
winner  of  a  scientifically  controlled 
sampling  of  1,000  adults  conducted  by 
the  Tribune. 

It  was  followed  by  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes,”  “Peanuts,”  “Hagar  the  Horri¬ 
ble”  by  Chris  Browne  of  King  and 
“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of 
King. 

Second  TV  contest 

MARCH  31  IS  the  deadline  for  entries 
to  TV  Data’s  second  annual  TV  List¬ 
ings  Awards. 

This  year’s  competition  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  nondaily  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers,  in  addition  to  U.S. 
dailies. 

For  more  information,  contact  con¬ 
test  coordinator  Mary  Kopczak  at  TV 
Data,  Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury, 
N.Y.  12804. 

Marriage  prescribed 

AFTER  46  YEARS  of  benign  romance. 
Dr.  Rex  Morgan  asked  June  Gale  to 
marry  him  on  March  4. 

No  wedding  date  has  been  set  so  far 
for  the  engaged  couple,  according  to 
Woody  Wilson,  who  writes  “Rex  Mor¬ 
gan,  M.D.”  for  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Tony  DiPreta  draws  the  comic, 
which  was  created  by  the  late  Nick 
Dallis. 

‘Spider^Man’  show 

THE  “SPIDER-MAN”  TV  show  made 
its  debut  with  high  ratings  on  the  Fox 
Children’s  Network  last  month. 


Approximately  700  people  gathered  in  Kansas  City  last  month  to  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  (ES'P,  Feb.  18,  p.  42).  Among  those  in 
attendance  were  (top  left)  “Cathy”  cartoonist  Cathy  Quisewite  and  Universal  co~ 
founder/president  John  McMeel;  (top  right)  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  cartoonist 
Lynn  Johnston  and  her  husband,  Rod;  (bottom  left)  “Doonesbury”  cartoonist  Qarry 
Trudeau,  film  critic  Roger  Ebert  and  Ebert’s  wife,  Chaz;  and  (bottom  right) 
Universal  vice  chairman  Kathy  Andrews,  “Dear  Abby”  columnist  Abigail  Van  Bu- 
ren  and  Abby’s  daughter,  Jeanne  Phillips. 


The  Saturday  morning  program  fea¬ 
tures  the  voices  of  actors  such  as  Ed 
Asner  and  Martin  Landau,  and  theme 
music  by  Aerosmith’s  Joe  Perry. 

Stan  Lee,  who  does  “The  Amazing 
Spider-Man”  comic  strip  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  is  co-executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  animated  series.  Marvel 
Films  is  the  producer. 

News  about  awards 

TWO  JOURNALISTS  HAVE  won 
awards  in  Detroit. 

Keith  Owens  received  the  Congress- 
woman  Barbara  Rose  Collins  Annual 
Community  Service  Award  for  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  Detroit  and  its  citizens.  The 
Universal  Press  Syndicate-distributed 
Owens  is  a  Detroit  Free  Press  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  writer. 


Also,  “Wheels  101”  columnist  Jayne 
O’Donnell  of  Crain  News  Service  won 
an  International  Wheel  Award  from 
the  Detroit  Press  Club  Foundation,  as 
well  as  a  Golden  Quill  Award  from  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Automotive  Press 
Association. 

‘Chaos’  on  Internet 

THE  “CHAOS”  COMIC  panel  is  now 
available  to  computer  users  via  the  In¬ 
ternet,  according  to  Daily  Features 
Syndicate. 

Also,  the  syndicate  said  “Chaos” 
won  another  “Far  Side”  replacement 
poll,  at  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Post-Cres¬ 
cent. 

Daily  Features  is  based  at  10581 
Cheviot  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90064. 
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plore,  exemplifies  this  balance  day  in, 
day  out. 

The  Times'  balanced  approach  fol¬ 
lows  closely  a  sound  and  thoughtful  ad¬ 
monition  by  its  late  publisher,  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  in  1948: 

“Obviously,  a  man’s  judgment  can¬ 
not  be  better  than  the  information  on 
which  he  has  based  it.  Give  him  the 
truth  and  he  may  still  go  wrong  when 
he  has  the  chance  to  be  right,  but  give 
him  no  news  or  present  him  only  with 
distorted  and  incomplete  data  .  . .  and 
you  destroy  his  whole  reasoning 
processes  and  make  him  something 
less  than  a  man.” 

No  such  balance  exists  on  Lim- 
baugh’s  “Excellence  in  Broadcasting” 
Network.  He  preaches  the  gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Rush,  and  most  callers 
seem  to  agree  with  Limbaugh’s  bom¬ 
bastic  right-wing  propaganda.  Lim¬ 
baugh’s  tone  of  certainty  “destroys  the 
whole  reasoning  processes”  of  most  of 
his  callers.  The  articulate  dissenters  are 
few. 

“Discussion  in  America  means  dis¬ 
sent,”  James  Thurber,  author  and  car¬ 
toonist,  wisely  reminded  us  in  1961. 

And  John  E  Kennedy  warned  in 
1959  before  his  election  as  president, 
“Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  debate  or  dis¬ 
sent  —  let  us  encourage  it.  For  if  we 
should  ever  abandon  these  basic 
American  traditions  .  .  .  what  would  it 
profit  us  to  win  the  whole  world  when 
we  have  lost  our  soul?” 

Limbaugh  would  argue  that  he  is  the 
very  manifestation  of  dissent.  But  he  is 
so  good  —  and  he  is,  indeed,  good  at 
what  he  does  —  mainly  because  he  has 
no  one  across  the  table  to  challenge  on 
equal  terms  some  of  his  outrageous 
ideological  assertions.  His  program  is 
largely  a  love  fest  of  like-minded  lis¬ 
teners/callers  massaging  the  giant  ego 
of  their  hero. 

What  1  see  as  dangerous  to  the  free 
flow  of  conflicting  ideas  and  balanced 
reporting  —  so  critical  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  free  society  —  is  the 
increasing  domination  of  the  print  me¬ 
dia  and  airwaves  by  a  lavishly  financed 
propaganda  campaign  which  reached 
its  present  zenith  in  the  1994  political 
campaign. 

Because  the  Far  Right  sees  National 
Public  Broadcasting  —  TV  and  radio 
—  as  a  balancing  force,  and  thus 
threatening  to  its  agenda.  Republicans 
in  Congress  are  proposing  to  disem¬ 


bowel  the  beast  by  eliminating  or  se¬ 
verely  restricting  its  federal  funding. 

In  an  ominous  opening  salvo.  Sen. 
Larry  Pressler  (R.-S.D.),  new  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  controls  Public  Broadcasting 
funding,  demanded  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  gender,  ethnic  and  profes¬ 
sional  backgrounds,  and  political  lean¬ 
ings  of  the  system’s  employees.  He 
quickly  backed  off  after  a  firestorm  of 
protest  based  on  invasion  of  privacy, 
according  to  the  Associated  Press.  To¬ 
tal  federal  support  for  all  public  broad¬ 
casting  nationwide,  AP  reported,  is 
$285  million,  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
one  military  jet. 

The  media  assault  from  the  right  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  Limbaugh  or 
the  spate  of  conservative  talk  shows, 
including  that  of  Watergate  conspira¬ 
tor  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  and  dozens  of  lo¬ 
cal  offerings. 

It  is  far  broader.  Consider  several  ex¬ 
amples: 

•  The  wide-ranging  electronic  reli¬ 
gious  network  of  the  Rev.  Pat  Robert¬ 
son  is  blatantly  political.  Robertson  is 
now  rumored  to  be  on  the  trail  of  the 
Houston  Post,  a  top-30  daily  owned  by 
Dean  Singleton,  which  is  said  to  be  on 
the  block. 

•  There  are  William  F.  Buckley’s  Na¬ 
tional  Review  and  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell’s 
American  Spectator,  which  trumpet  a 
right-wing  agenda  without  much  pre¬ 
tense  of  fairness  and  balance.  They  are 
right,  they  know  it,  and  that’s  all  that 
matters.  Little  dissent  or  debate  in 
their  pages. 

•  There  is  the  comparatively  new 
National  Empowerment  Television 
Network  with  a  claimed  “reach”  of  11 
million  homes,  a  venture  of  longtime 
professional  conservative  Paul  Weyrich, 
which  provides  a  mouthpiece  for 
House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  and  is 
being  supported  by,  among  others,  the 
very  rich  Michael  Huffington,  who 
spent  $28  million  of  his  own  fortune  in 
barely  losing  last  November  to  Sen. 
Dianne  Feinstein  (D-Calif.). 

The  network’s  most  recent  shame¬ 
less  ploy  was  an  intimate  $50,000-a- 
head  soiree  in  early  February  at  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Hay  Adams  Hotel  honoring 
Gingrich,  who  is  their  featured  super- 
star  host  and  contributor  of  his  views 
to  the  network. 

•  Tiny  Hillsdale  College  in  Michi¬ 
gan  aggressively  promotes  the  conser¬ 
vative  agenda  in  a  carefully  crafted 

(Shop  Talk  continued  on  page  46) 
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As  the  Republican  Party 
pushes  for  .sweeping 
change  on  Capitol  Hill, 
one  particular  conservative 
is  already  sweeping  the 
nation’s  editorial  pages. 

Cal  Thomas’  weekly  com¬ 
mentary  now  apptears  in 
nearly  400  newspapers 
worldwide,  and  his  sub¬ 
scriber  list  continues  to 
build  steadily. 

His  exposure  in  other 
media  is  growing,  too:  he’s 
proven  so  ptopular  as  a 
weekly  member  of  CNBC 
TV’s  All-Star  talk  lineup 
that  he  now  hosts  the  pro¬ 
gram  two  nights  a  week, 
conversing  with  top  news¬ 
makers  and  the  public. 

With  a  new  party  running 
Congress  and  presidential 
candidates  beginning  to 
announce,  the  time  is  right 
for  the  articulate,  incisive 
views  of  Cal  Thomas. 
Call  our  sales  department 
today  at  213/237-5485. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE 
213/237-5485 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  45 

newsletter  named  Im/)rimis,  which 
claims  a  circulation  of  565,000  and  car¬ 
ries  essays  only  by  dependable  conser¬ 
vatives. 

Not  all  so-called  conservatives  relish 
the  strident  message  of  the  movement’s 
present-day  leadership. 

The  increasingly  powerful  organs  of 
the  right  —  print  and  electronic  — 
contrive  to  blunt  the  impact  and 
counter  the  influence  of  what  conserv¬ 
atives  deride  as  the  “liberal  media,”  es¬ 
pecially  the  nation’s  largest  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  a  handful  of  TV  superstars, 
who  they  believe  pose  a  danger  to 
“their”  America. 

This  assault  is,  to  me,  patently  pho¬ 
ny,  strictly  strategic  in  its  intent  to  un¬ 
dermine  public  trust  in  traditional 
sources  of  news  and  opinion.  What  the 
conservatives  deride  as  “liberal”  are, 
for  the  most  part,  those  mainstream 
daily  newspapers  that,  whatever  their 
editorial  positions,  attempt  to  provide 
some  semblance  of  balance  in  their 
coverage.  This  above  all  else  infuriates 
the  “Johnny-One-Notes,”  like  Lim- 
baugh,  who  accept  only  their  brand  of 
orthodoxy. 

This  claque,  in  reality  considerably 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  body  politic, 
is  so  sure  it,  and  only  it,  is  right  that  it 
feels,  1  have  come  to  believe,  it  has  a 
God-given  right,  even  duty,  to  sup¬ 
press,  derogate  and  ridicule  any  and  all 
contradictory  viewpoints. 

Its  dogmatism  and  certainty  are 
scary  and  dangerous  to  the  foundations 
of  a  free  society.  The  group  clusters  un¬ 
der  the  protective  banner  of  the  First 
Amendment,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
First  Amendment  at  least  implies  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  Jr.  opined  that  the  First 
Amendment,  at  its  most  basic  level, 
does  not  give  a  person  the  right  to 
“shout  fire  in  a  crowded  theater.” 

Later,  former  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  noted  dryly  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  even  if  the  theater  is 
largely  empty. 

With  Rush  Limbaugh’s  claimed  audi¬ 
ence  of  25  million  comes  an  unprece¬ 
dented  level  of  arrogance  and  mean- 
minded,  destructive  rhetoric  meant 
not  only  to  wound  but  to  destroy  per¬ 
ceived  foes  of  the  conservative  move¬ 
ment. 

As  a  former  editor  and  publisher  of 
small  and  underfinanced  community 
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newspapers,  1  would  not  suggest  the 
press  giants  are  above  reproach.  Far 
from  it.  They  can  be  infuriating  and 
grossly  irresponsible  at  times,  shoddy 
in  their  attention  to  high  principle. 
Nor,  by  any  means,  are  the  TV  net¬ 
works  exemplary,  as  they  jostle  for  rat¬ 
ings  and  profits  by  exploiting  violence, 
sex  and  all  things  sensational.  Largely 
gone  are  the  days  when  the  likes  of  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow,  Chet  Huntley  and 
Walter  Cronkite  were  dominant,  ration¬ 
al,  evenhanded  and  widely  respected. 

But  there  remains  among  the  main¬ 
stream  media  a  certain  compelling  in¬ 
stinct  for  some  measure  of  fairness.  If 
you  or  1  are  slandered  on  TV,  we  can 
usually  get  our  face  and  viewpoint  be¬ 
fore  a  camera  within  hours.  If  we  are 
attacked  in  the  press,  the  offending  pa¬ 
per  probably  will  carry  a  rebuttal  or 
apology  or  letter  to  the  editor.  That 
won’t  necessarily  undo  the  damage,  but 
it  may  assuage  the  hurt  to  some  degree. 

That  is  not  generally  so,  1  have 
found,  with  most  staunchly  conserva¬ 
tive  media  outlets. 

“Liberal  media”  has  a  hollow  ring 
when  such  headstrong  conservative 
ideologues  as  Rupert  Murdoch,  Con¬ 
rad  Black,  Chairman  Jack  Welch  of 
General  Electric  (owner  of  NBC),  and 
other  deep-pocket  owners  control  so 
much  of  the  nation’s  press  capacity  and 
air  time. 

Certainly,  the  Chicago  Tribune  can’t 
fairly  be  categorized  as  “liberal”;  the 
same  is  true  of  Gannett’s  USA  Today 
and  its  widely  dispersed  national  army 
of  smaller  papers. 

There  are  many  others  that  simply 
don’t  fit  the  pejorative  term,  used  re¬ 
lentlessly  by  Limbaugh,  but  he  drums  it 
home,  anyway. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  care¬ 
fully  orchestrated  frontal  attack  on  the 
mainstream  media  by  a  band  of  zealots 
whose  unabashed  aim  is  to  destroy  the 
press’s  credibility  and  influence. 

The  ultimate  effect  is  to  sow  seeds  of 
doubt  in  the  public  mind:  to  narrow  — 
not  broaden  —  rational  national  de¬ 
bate  and  thus  widen  the  chasm  that 
separates  Americans  from  one  anoth¬ 
er. 

AdLink 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

Only  text  files  move  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Photos  are  scanned  at  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  resulting  digital  files  are 


compressed  for  quick  call-up  on  Duty 
Desk,  transmission  as  part  of  on-screen 
proofs,  and/or  use  in  page  makeup. 

“There  are  time  criteria  built  into 
our  systems,”  said  Zito. 

He  explained  that  at  times  preset  by 
users,  the  system  at  a  Realtor’s  home 
office  automatically  queries  branch  of¬ 
fice  systems  for  ad  information,  and 
the  system  in  a  newspaper’s  classified 
ad  department  thereafter  automatical¬ 
ly  downloads  ads  from  the  Realtor’s 
home  office. 

Zito  said  GMTl  is  responsible  for  its 
own  commercial  success.  It  makes  sales 
calls  on  all  newspaper  prospects, 
whether  owned  by  Gannett  or  anyone 
else,  because  the  corporate  parent  will 
not  impose  technology  purchases  on 
its  local  properties.  Within  Gannett, 
he  said,  GMTl  product-pricing  sched¬ 
ules  are  scaled  to  newspapers’  different 
sizes. 

Outside  of  Gannett,  AdLink  for 
Real  Estate  is  expected  to  go  live  very 
soon  at  Ohio’s  two  big  dailies,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  product’s  name  was  expanded 
to  AdLink  for  Real  Estate,  said  Zito,  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  others’  use 
of  the  AdLink  name,  including  a  dif¬ 
ferent  system  supporting  digital  deliv¬ 
ery  of  advertising,  and  use  of  the  word 
by  companies  in  New  York  and  Col¬ 
orado. 

“There’s  also  a  company  in  Califor¬ 
nia  that’s  challenged  us  on  it,”  said 
Zito. 

GMTl’s  president  said  he  foresees 
AdLink  product  extensions  that  are 
applicable  to  other  classified  markets. 
Generally,  he  said,  it  can  be  deployed 
as  portable  sales  management  and  in¬ 
formation  software,  putting  market 
data,  competitive  data  and  ad  makeup 
capability  at  an  ad  rep’s  fingertips  to 
“make  the  sales  staff  more  productive.” 

Among  other  developments  at 
GMTl,  one  likely  to  emerge  soon  from 
its  product  pipeline  is  a  photo  archiv¬ 
ing  system.  Built  on  technology  from 
Hamburg,  Germany’s  Digital  Collec¬ 
tions,  Zito  said,  “there’s  a  lot  of  Gan¬ 
nett  thinking  in  that  product  as  well.” 

Gannett  papers  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
and  Shreveport,  La.,  have  been  test 
sites  for  the  image  archive. 

“We’re  rolling  out  more  papers  all 
the  time  with  that  product,”  Zito  said, 
addding  that  it  is  not  yet  being  sold  to 
non-Gannett  newspapers.  “We  are 
still  investigating  opportunities  with 
Digital  Collections,”  Zito  added. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 

Dally- Weekly-Montlily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  cor  care, 
auto  trivia/hislory.  (810)  573-2755. 

BUSINESS 

SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
ITealthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


CARTOON 

ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
wildlife,  ecology,  recreation 
for  samples:  216-251-1389 

COLLECTIBLES 

COLLECTIBLE  COLUMN-  veteran 
journalist  offers  collectible  column  to 
big  and  small  newspapers.  Wrote 
weekly  collectible  column  for  several 
years  for  top  paper  with  great  reader 
response.  Buy-out  allovrs  me  to  resume 
column  on  free-lance  basis.  Covers 
wide  variety  of  topics  from  nostalgia  to 
folkart.  Reasonable,  negotiable  rates. 

Samples  upon  request. 

(310)  457-4621 .  FAX  310-457-2687. 


FAMILY  HEALTH 

YOUR  FAMILY'S  HEALTH.  Popular 
weekly  medical  column  appearing  in 
eight  CA  newspapers.  Recent  topics 
include  chronic  fatigue,  drugs  for 
obesity,  headaches,  and  acupuncture. 
Reader  comment  line  with  lots  of  use. 
Sidebar.  $5.  Fax  or  modem.  Kent 
Delong  M.D.  (909)  797-3532. 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCER, 

PHOTOGRAPHING  RUSSIA 
6/95-12/95.  Publications  interested  in 
photos/stories  or  Journalists  interested 
in  working  with  me  call:  Andrew 
Shumack  (908)  689-3786,  PO  Box 
2129,  Pocono  Pines,  PA  18350. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  PO  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fox  (914)  692-831 1 . 

_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 

SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)  755-4363 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  1995  MARKET  GUIDE  is 
available  through  our  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COULD  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  or  maga¬ 
zine  use  thousands  of  extra  dollars  per 
issue.  Pay  per  call  dating  service  will 
make  the  difference.  The  service  is 
totally  free  to  your  paper.  Unlimited 
residuals.  Business  D^elop  Partnership 
(503)  202-0620. 


NEW  CONCEPT  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

How  to  sell  display  ads  to  small 
merchants,  especially  those  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  community  that  is  part  of  a  metro 
area.  It  is  working  well  for  me  and  I 
want  to  shore  it.  Please  contact:  Robert 
Armerding,  PO  Box  2674,  Castro 
Valley,  CA  94546.  (510)  805-0815. 

EQUITY  INTEREST 

$250,000  Available 

Working  partner,  48,  with  working 
capital  and  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
business,  seeks  weekly  or  small  daily 
situation  leading,  sooner  or  later,  to 
niajority  interest.  All  replies  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Robert  Booth  (800)  269-6283. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(81 6)  561  -0596 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sole  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  ■  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  *  Appraisals  *  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13lh  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HAa,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-01 70. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
L^ox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HOOELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montcloir,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 
Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  core  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiotions/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


Other  people's  eggs  hove  two  yolks. 

Hungarian  proverb 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621 


Appraisal 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 
Appraisal  for  estate,  tax, 
ESOP,  partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets,  other. 
Established  1923 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3008 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

407-820-8530 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(21 4)  520-7025  FAX  (21 4)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  VYhitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ads.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
AusHn,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

BARGAIN--Texas  weekly,  nets  $35K, 
building  included  $60K.  Modest  down 
payment.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. _ 

Buy  all  or  part.  Only  English  language 
paper  in  Latin  America  capital.  Interna¬ 
tional,  national  circ/ads.  Weekly/ 
computers/staff.  Gross  at  $1/2  million. 
Contact  Jackson  1  (800)  841  -5722  Ext. 
571  or  fox  (205)  371 -6696. _ 

FLORIDA:  Senior  citizen  papers,  prof¬ 
itable,  $600,000.  Suburban  weekly, 
major  market,  $175,000.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (813)  971-2061. _ 

FREE  LIST  -  13  weekly  newspapers  (or 
sale  in  8  midwestem  slates.  John  E.  van 
der  Linden,  broker,  P.O.  Box  275, 
Spirit  Lake,  lA  51 360. 


He  is  poor  who  does  not  fee/  content. 

Japanese  proverb 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MONTANA  WEEKLY,  official  paper  of 
slate's  richest  county.  Great  area.  Prof¬ 
itable,  Growth  potential.  150K  gross 
yeorly.  Sell  lOOK,  terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 

Spectrum  -  Independent  comjsus  weekly 
newspaper.  Univ.  of  Toledo,  OH.  Gross 
$67,000.  Finoncing.  (419)  693-1007. 

TEXAS:  Thriving  weekly  (5,000  paid 
circ.)  and  shopper  in  booming  lake 
resort  area.  Revenue  over  $500K.  Price 
41  OK,  will  consider  terms.  Dorman  E. 
Gxtlell,  Broker,  3601  McFadin,  Dallas, 
TX  75205.  (214)528-8414. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  and  distributed 
newspaper  covering  the  largest  com¬ 
munity  neighborhood  in  San  Diego.  If 
interested  call,  (61 9)  270-9353. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  ond  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  odd  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  availoble. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#- 28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fox  (71 4)  644-0283 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
New^per  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


This  is  the  art  of  courage;  to  see  things 
as  they  are  and  still  believe  that  the 
victory  lies  not  with  those  who  avoid  the 
bod,  but  those  who  taste,  in  living 
awareness,  every  drop  of  the  good. 

Victoria  Lincoln 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment. 
Ions  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

EQUIPMENT/SUPPUES  WANTED 

Wanted  2  Harris  N-845  printing  units, 
1LH,  1RH.  Also  1RBC-2  folder.  Please 
send  all  equipment  lists,  photos  and 
available  information  on  equipment  to 
Box  07254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  713/468-5827. 


PRE-OVYNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
nrachines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  (or  David  Slauter. 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MUliER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
407-273-5218  or  FAX  407-273-901 1 


PAPER  WIDTH  CHANGE 
NORTHEAST 
INDUSTRIES 
can  do  your 
paper  width  changes... 

We  hove  a  complete 
ertgineering  staff... 
and  have  parts  available. 

For  more  information  call: 

SAM  OR  NORM 


&  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 

Goss  Community  SSC  1 0  units,  22 
3/4',  1982 

Goss  Community  SSC  3-Four  Highs, 
21 .5',  1 989,  Heatset 
Goss  Community  SSC/C-150  Four 
Highs,  21 .5',  1988 

Goss  Community  SSC/C-150  Four 

Highs,  21 .5',  Heatset 

Goss  Suburban  1500  Series,  4  units, 

(older,  22  3/4',  1978 

Goss  Urbanite  8  units,  1-3/C,  Folder, 

22  3/4',  1972 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units.  Folder,  22  3/4”, 
1972 

Goss  Urbanite  3/C  unit,  22  3/4' 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders,  22  3/4" 

Goss  Urbanite  Presses  23  9/16" 

Goss  Urbanite  9  units,  22" 

Harris  V-1 5D  1 2  units,  22  3/4' 

Harris  845  4  units  1970,  Run  1  hour/ 
day 

Creusot  Loire  Tribune,  21 ',  1 980 
Web  Leader  6  units,  1  Quod,  1 990 

DOUBLE  WIDTH 

Goss  Colorliner  500MM  Cutoff  (19.6"), 
never  used 

Goss  Metroliner  22",  5  Mono's  +  Half, 
3:2  Folder,  1980 

Goss  Metroliner  22',  5  Mono's,  3:2 
folder,  1986 

Goss  Metro  5  units,  22  3/4",  1 967 
Goss  Metroliner  23  9/16,  never  used, 
9  mono  units  +  4  half,  3:2  F 
Colorman  35  22  3/4",  H  type  units  with 
2  satellite,  1 986 

Colorman  35  22  3/4",  3  H  units,  2  U 
units,  1 985,  6  Meg  splicers 
Koebau  Commander  22",  12  units  (2-6 
unit  presses),  1 982 

Webeq  International,  Inc. 
708-459-9700,  Fox  708-459-9707 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


GOSS  SC  FOLDER  #SC823A 

/  ,  •  .  /n  r  I  I  ,,,,  I/JO  „.4_0 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 

Add  to  your  Community  Press  line  (or  a 
fraction  of  new  cost,  with  the  proven 
Orient  Press,  manufactured  by  The  Prin¬ 
ters  House,  New  Delhi  India.  This  press 
is  a  legitimate  version  of  the  Goss  Com¬ 
munity,  100%  compatible  with  your 
present  equipment.  Available  in  20,  21 
1  /2,  22,  22  3/4  inch  cutoff  versions. 
30,000  IPH. 

Single  color  morK>  unit  $40,000. 
Three  color  satellite  $75,000. 

Four  high  $173,000. 

All  prices  FOB  New  Delhi,  India.  Duty 
free,  one  year  warranty.  Freight  for 
three  units  approximately  $2,100. 

Call  or  write  lor  brochure  and  user  list: 

WESTERN  WEB  SALES 
PO  Box  61 1 
Atwood,  CA  92601 

(714)  970-9036,  Fax  (714)  970-9388 

3  Goss  22'  Metroliner  Mono  units,  3 
Goss  45'  RTP's,  1  Goss  22",  160  pa* 
single  3:2  (older,  angle  bar  nests,  sub¬ 
structure  and  4  Fincor  100  HP  motors 
and  controls.  Can  be  sold  as  a  package 
or  as  individual  components. 

8  Offset  converted  22  3/4"  Hoe  Col- 
ormotic  units  with  4  color  humps  and  8 
Hoe  45'  RTP's.  Can  be  sold  as  a 
package  or  os  individual  components. 

New  Allen-Bradley  60  HP  press  drive 
controls  (total  of  9  controls)  still  in  the 
crates  (or  an  8  unit,  1  (older  press.  Can 
be  converted  by  Allen-Bradl^  to  75  HP 
or  100  HP  controls.  Ideal  tor  a  press 
drive  upgrade  of  on  existing  press. 

For  further  information,  call 
John  Pascorella 

GLOBAL  PRESS  SALES 
(908)  560  9364  FAX  (908)  560  9422 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

9- unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1982/68  -  22 
3/4". 

7- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  Folder 
and  upper  former. 

8- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  uppCT  former,  1980/81  -  22  3/4". 

5- unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

6- unit  Horris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

10- unit  Color  King  2000,  1989  vin- 
toge. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

13-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4',- 
1 974/84  -  Available  June  1 996. 

10-unit  Goss  Metroliner,  22  3/4',  1971 
-  Available  September  1996. 

3  "Vision"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

1  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folder, 
22  3/4"  w/doubTe  upper  former. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  moilroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  benefitting 
from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  (212)  675-4380 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCUIATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/ Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CALL  THE  FUTURE  OF  SALES 
TELESERVICE  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 
We  provide  predictive  dialer  solicitation 
of  your  market  from  one  of  our  regional 
call  centers.  In  addition,  we  can  aid 
you  in  targ|^  campaigns  from  your  non 
subscriberlist,  customer  collections,  PIA 
conversions  and  database  devel¬ 
opment.  Call  (216)  468-2700  or  (404) 
822-9210. _ 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  1-800-844-3581 

Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation 
products.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postol  (616)  324-1008 _ 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkom  (616)458-6611 


Is  she  weird,  Is  she  white? 

Black  Francis 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREWAELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER' 
TELEAAARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
Our  27lb  Year 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midvrest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  AAARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


yfMfm 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNBCnON 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)554-3091. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
AAodels  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fox;  510-937-5039, 
Internet;  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

ONUNE  SYSTEMS 

PUT  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ONLINE! 
Increase  revenue,  Add  Value.  Turn-key 
Online  Information  Service  for  News¬ 
papers;  E-mail,  Advertiser  &  Discussion 
Forums,  Internet,  File  Transfer. 

Call  Wayne,  NR  Systems 
(805)  947-0505,  Fax  805-949-6788 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

AAASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiONI 
30  Years  experietKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAU  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-2110 


Call  Editor  &  Publisher  about  our  low  12X, 
26X  and  52X  contract  rates:  (212)  675*4380 


HELP  WANTED  I  =  ADVERTISING _  I  _ ADVERTISING 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
DISTRIBUTION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Looking  to  move  up?  Midwest  metro 
looking  For  two  strong,  dynamic  sales 
leaders  to  join  our  team.  Tne  ideal  can¬ 
didates  will  be  able  to  lead  by  exam¬ 
ple,  driving  bath  individual  advertiser 
and  category  development;  through 
creative  marketing  strategies.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  cnallenge  the 
veteran  as  well  as  the  rising  star.  We 
offer  competitive  salary,  bonus,  and 
benefits,  along  with  an  excellent  quali- 
ty-of-life  community.  Send  resume  to 
Box  07276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  candidates 
needed  far  small  daily  newspaper. 
Need  to  be  able  to  lead  by  example. 
Circulation  or  advertising  background 
helpful,.  sales  experience  and  P&L 
responsibility  required.  Send  resume, 
letter  of  qualification  and  salary  history 
to  Box  07283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  North  Dakota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  is  accepting  applications  For  the 
position  of  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
Newspaper  background  preferred,  but 
not  necessary.  Must  be  able  to  start  by 
July  26,  1995.  Applicotion  deadline  is 
April  15.  Send  letter  and  resume  to; 
North  Dakota  Newspaper  Association. 
Attention;  Search  Committee,  1435 
Interstate  Loop,  Bismarck,  ND  58501 . 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  REP  with  a  win¬ 
ning  attitude  for  daily  publication  in 
Elkhart,  IN.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
top  od  producer  covering  Michiana. 
Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  (708)  .627- 1233. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER; 

A  nationally  recognized  leader  in  dis¬ 
tribution  marketing  systems  is  searching 
For  an  advertising  sales  leader  for  the 
Southern  California  operation.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  a  well  organized  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  has  had  experience 
building  an  effective  sales  organization, 
is  aggressive,  and  loves  to  sell.  This 
position  leads  to  general  management 
respansibilities.  Please  respond  with 
resume  to; 

WBCA 
P.O.  Box  970 

Dana  Point,  CA  92629-0970 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
National  award  winning  weekly  seeks 
a  promotionally  minded  self  starting 
person  to  build  on  on  established 
department  willing  to  re-locate  to  south 
Jersey  shore  area.  Send  confidential 
resume  and  salary  history  to  G.L.R. 
Inc.,  107  Hemlock  Drive,  Rio  Grande, 
NJ  08242. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  an  advertising 
executive  with  8-10  years  sales  and/or 
sales  management  experience.  If  you 
are  seeking  a  positive  career  change 
with  an  independent  family  owned 
newspaper  of  40,000  plus  circulation 
in  New  England,  have  good  sales 
development  and  training  ideas,  love 
sales  and  are  ready  to  lead  a  sales 
team  by  example,  you  may  be  the  right 
candidate.  Attractive  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  plus  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  with  cover  letter  in 
confidence  to;  Box  07275,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREOGR 

Progressive,  Fresh,  clean  and  poised  for 
growth,  small  daily  in  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  Valley  looking  for  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  director  who  con  lead  a  total  staff 
of  10  -  including  creative  services  and 
paste-up  staff.  Energy,  innovation  and 
team  work  are  necessary  functions  of 
the  position.  Good  pay,  great  benefits. 
Location  o  plus  (within  two  hours  of 
Nopo,  Yosemite,  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Monterey).  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  ta  M.  Olat  Frandsen, 
Publisher,  Turlock  Journal,  138  S.  Cen¬ 
ter  St.,  Turlock,  CA  95380.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  A  member  of  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
16,000  doily  newspaper  lacated  in 
beautiful  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
Directly  supervise  22  people  including 
graphics  and  advertorial  writers.  Col¬ 
lege  education  preferably  in  Business 
Administration  or  Marketing  and  Man¬ 
agement.  Must  believe  in  the  principles 
or  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM). 
At  least  5  years  advertising  sales  expe¬ 
rience  with  career  management  goals 
and  necessary  human  relations  skills  ta 
motivote  and  manage  a  diversified 
advertising  department.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  references  ta  John  R.  Gro- 
hom.  Sun  Journal,  P.O.  Box  1149, 
New  Bern,  NC  28563. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Alaska's  largest  newspaper,  located  in 
metropolitan  Anchorage,  needs  an 
enthusiastic  individual  experienced  in 
managing  classified  advertising  sales. 
This  manager  will  lead  a  deportment  of 
26,  will  initiate  new  programs  to  max¬ 
imize  sales,  will  have  successful  rela¬ 
tionships  with  our  major  classified 
advertisers,  and  will  be  responsible  for 
forecasting  and  budgeting.  The 
classified  manager  reports  to  the  Ad 
Director. 

The  best  candidate  will  be  one  who  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  coach 
salespeople,  communicate  well,  and 
work  cooperatively  with  the  other 
department  heads. 

We  offer  o  competitive  salary  plus 
MBO  bonus,  benefits  and  mileage. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

ArKhoroge  Daily  News 

Attn:  Human  Resources 
POBox  149001 
Anchorage,  AK  9951 4-9001 

The  ArKhoroge  Daily  News  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and  welcomes  a 
diversity  in  applicants. 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Join  the  staff  at  Montana's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily.  We  are  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  creative  individual  to  help 
lead  our  sales  team.  Strong  od  soles 
and  marketing  background  a  must. 
Candidate  will  have  responsibilities  in 
telemorketing.  Classified  Advertising 
Deportment,  Niche  publications,  and  pro¬ 
motion  development. 

If  you're  a  highly  motivated  self  starter, 
with  a  desire  to  advance  in  a  top  notch 
compony,  this  may  be  the  opportunity 
you've  been  looking  for.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  Base  Salary  plus  incentive  bonuses, 
40 IK  and  insurance  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  references  to: 

Ron  Peterson 
The  Daily  Inter  Lake 

POBox  7610 
Kalispell,  MT  59904 

AD  MANAGER  needed  for  award 
winning,  seven-day  daily  (15,000 
circulation)  in  heart  of  Cajun  Country. 
Great  food,  great  people,  great 
opportunity.  We're  looking  for  an  ad 
pro  who's  on  innovative  thinker  and 
proven  leader.  Attractive  salary  & 
benefits.  Send  letter  detailing 
experience,  qualifications,  salary 
expectations  to:  Will  Chapman, 
publisher.  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA,  70562. 


Dogs  still  can't  even  swim  underwater, 
although  they  have  had  a  million  years 
in  which  to  learn... And  I  would  have  to 
say  that  the  whole  rest  of  the  animal 
world  has  done  striking  little  to  improve 
its  survival  tactics  in  all  that  time, 
except  for  humankind. 

Kurt  Vonnegut. 


_ ACADEAAIC _ 

ANNOUNCING  THE 
GARTH  C.  REEVES,  SR. 

EMINENT  SCHOLAR  CHAIR  IN 
JOURNAUSM  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS  AT 
FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY 

Florida  A&M  University  enrolls  more 
than  10,000  students  in  Florida's  state 
capital.  FAMU  is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  educational  institutions,  and  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer/equal 
access  university. 

FAMU's  School  of  journalism.  Media 
and  Graphic  Arts  is  nationally 
recognized,  and  its  Division  of  Journal¬ 
ism  was  the  first  at  an  historically  block 
university  to  nationally  accredited  b/ 
the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism,  and  Mass  Communications. 

Florida  A&M  University  announces  the 
opening  of  the  second  application  and 
nomination  period  for  tne  Garth  C. 
Reeves,  Sr.  Eminent  Scholar  Chair  in 
Journalism  and  Graphic  Arts.  This  $1 
million  endowed  chair  is  an  opportunity 
to  expose  Florido  A&M  University  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  to  persons  of  substan¬ 
tial  scholarly  and/or  professional 
accomplishment  through  resident  partic¬ 
ipation  in  programs  of  the  FAMU 
School  of  Journalism,  Media  and 
Graphic  Arts  for  periods  from  three 
weeks  to  an  academic  semester  (16 
weeks)  or  longer.  Appointees  to  the 
chair  should  represent  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  School's  two  instruc¬ 
tional  divisions  and  tracks  within  them 
newspaper  journalism,  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  magazine  production,  public 
relations,  photography,  graphic  design, 
printing  management  and  printing 
reduction.  Appointments  will  alternate 
etween  divisions  and  among  tracks. 
Salary  negotiable. 

Potential  appointees  may  be  identified 
by  nomination  or  application.  Con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  distributing 
choir  appointments  to  represent  voriety 
in  gender,  age,  race,  and  ethnic  origin. 

Qualifications: 

•Candidates  must  be  able  to  relate  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  teaching  and  leadership  roles. 
•Appointees  should  have  achieved  subs¬ 
tantial  status  in  their  fields,  measured 
by  such  factors  as  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  prizes  or  awards,  scholarly 
productivity/expertise,  industry  or  aca¬ 
demic  representation,  and  recognition 
and  prestige.  'Substantial  status'  will  be 
the  judgement  of  the  selection  commit¬ 
tee,  mindful  of  the  specific  needs  of  the 
School's  programs. 

Appointment  to  this  chair  will  be  (or  the 
1 995-96  academic  year  or  part  of  it. 
Applications  or  nominations  should  be 
submitted  to  arrive  at  the  address  below 
by  MARCH  30,  1995  for  the  1995-96 
academic  year.  Nominators  should 
supply  nominee  biographies  with  full 
mailing  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 
Applicants  should  send  current 
resumes.  Please  write  to: 

Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Dean 
School  of  Journalism, 

Media,  and  Graphic  Arts 
108  Tucker  Hall 
Florida  A&M  University 
Tallahassee,  FL  32307 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR 
GREENSPUN 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATION 

The  Greenspun  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  af  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas  (UNLV)  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  Executive  Director.  The 
individual  chosen  will  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  on  July  1 ,  1 995. 

The  Greesnpun  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion  enrolls  more  than  600  under¬ 
graduate  and  50  graduate  students. 
Programs  of  study  are  offered  in 
Advertising,  Public  Relations,  Broadcast 
and  Print  Journalism,  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Communication  Theory,  Rhetoric, 
and  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

The  Executive  Director  is  t,  u  chief 
odministrative  officer  of  the  School  and 
reports  directly  to  the  Provost  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  Executive  Director  provides 
leadership  in  building  a  program  of 
excellence  and  in  creative  and  scholady 
activities.  The  Executive  Director 
oversees  the  administration  and 
finances  of  the  School;  represents  the 
School  to  the  campus,  the  discipline, 
olumni  and  professionals;  develops 
internol  and  external  sources  of  funding 
including  grants  and  private  funding; 
and  oversees  recruitment,  promotion, 
and  tenure  of  faculty. 

The  position  requires  an  earned 
doctorate  or  equivalent  professional 
experience  in  a  communication  related 
field,  o  demonstrated  commitment  to 
teaching  and  research,  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills,  and  o  record  of 
administrative  experience.  Preferred 
qualifications  include  an  ability  and 
desire  to  develop  relations  with  external 
constituencies  of  the  School,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  fundraising  and  job 
placement;  a  commitment  to  faculty 
governance  and  team-building;  and 
evidence  of  a  commitment  to  cultural 
diversity  in  the  student  body,  among 
faculty,  and  in  the  curriculum. 

Applications  should  be  received  by 
March  20,  1995.  The  application 
should  consist  of  a  letter  of  application, 
a  curriculum  vita,  and  three  current  let¬ 
ters  of  reference. 

Applications  must  be  addressed  to:  Dr. 
Ronald  W.  Smith,  Interim  Senior  Vice 
President  and  Provost,  University  of 
Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  4505  Maryland 
Parkway  Box  451002,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89154-1002.  Attention:  School  of 
Communication  Director  Search  Com¬ 
mittee.  Telephone  (702)  895-3301.  Fax 
(702)  895-4054. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Fast-growing  local  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lishing  3  times  a  week,  is  looking  for  a 
Circulation  Director  with  a  strong  bock- 
ground  in  marketing  and  management. 
Fax  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
(404)  339-8082  or  mail  to:  Publisher, 
Gwinnett  Post-Tribune,  PO  Box  603, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30246.  EOE. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREOOR 

Aggressive  manager  wanted  to  com¬ 
mand  the  operations  side  of  a  metro 
circulation  department.  To  qualify,  you 
must  have  experience  managing  large 
circulation  field  operations;  developing 
and  realigning  home  delivery  systems 
to  improve  efficiency  and  reduce  costs; 
and  experience  in  single  copy.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  current  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  a  mid-sized  newspaper 
to  gain  experience  at  a  metro  opera¬ 
tion.  Reply  to  Box  07289,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  8,000, 
6-day  daily  in  mid-south.  Good 
opportunity  for  someone  who  wants  to 
move  up  to  run  their  own  show.  ABC 
knowledge  helpful.  Reply  to  Box 
07277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times 
(70,000  AM),  is  seeking  on  experi¬ 
enced  manager  to  be  responsible  for  all 
circulation  sales  programs.  We  hove  an 
aggressive,  goal  oriented  department 
with  a  record  of  sales  success  and 
circulation  gains.  The  Sales  Manager  is 
responsible  (or  telemarketing,  crew 
sales,  carrier  promotion,  direct  mail, 
PBM  promotion,  and  special  projects. 
This  is  0  key  position  in  the  department 
and  requires  an  individual  with  proven 
soles  success. 

Mail  or  fox  your  resume  along  with 
cover  letter  and  salary  history/ 
requirements  to: 

George  W.  Stevenson 
Circulation  Director 

BUCKS  COUNTY  COURIER  TIMES 
8400  Route  1 3 

Levittown,  PA  1 9057 

_ Fax:  (215)949-4114 _ 

CIRCULATION  SINGLE  COPY  SALES 
MANAGER  for  Zone  5  daily.  Develops 
sales  goals  to  increase  sales  in  racks 
and  at  dealer  outlets.  Negotiates  con¬ 
tracts  with  delivery  agents.  Opens  and 
monitors  new  dealer  accounts.  Monitors 
minimum  rack  revenue  and  dealer  aut- 
let  sales  to  keep  returns  at  a  minimum 
and  achieve  maximum  revenue.  Pro¬ 
jects  monthly,  annual  and  revenue 
budgets  and  projectians.  Strong  man¬ 
agement,  sales  and  organizational 
ability  is  desired.  Send  resume  with 
cover  letter  to  Box  07287,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY 

HOME  DELIVERY  SALES  MANAGER 

Privately  owned  doily  AM  newspaper. 
Ideal  for  either  a  District  Sales  Manoger 
ready  for  promotion  or  'pro'.  Must  have 
youth  AM  experience.  City  recently 
rated  as  one  of  the  best  for  living  in  the 
US.  Please  reply  in  complete  confidence 
to; 

Director  Human  Resources 
St.  Joseph  NEWS-PRESS 
P.O.  Box  29 

St.  Joseph,  MO  64502-0029 
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ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  We  need  a 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER  -  Tribune  News- 


CIRCULATION 


DIREOOR,  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

A  metro-sized  newspaper  located  in  tbe 
suburbs  of  New  York  City  is  seeking  a 
hands  on  director  to  manage  a  seven 
day,  morning  ond  evening  operation. 
To  qualify,  you  must  have  experience 
with  computerized  circulation  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  subscriber  billing.  The 
successful  candidate  must  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  improve  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  subscriber  retention.  We  seek 
a  team  builder  who  con  effectively  plan 
and  implement  improvements  in  our 
customer  service  department.  Reply  ta 
Box  07290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DCOR  TO  DOOR 
SALES  CONTRAaOR 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  is  actively 
seeking  an  experienced  sales  soliciting 
company.  Must  produce  quality  orders. 
Excellent  commission  rate.  Call  Bruce 
Blair  at  (619)  293-1677. 


INDEPENDENT  CONTRAaOR  FOR 
SALES  CREW  OPERATION 

Outstanding  opportunity  exists  in  the 
northern  suburban  mark^  of  New  York 
City  for  on  independent  sales  crew 
operation.  Unlimited  earning  potential 
for  experienced  entrepreneur  contract¬ 
ing  with  Gannett  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers.  References  required.  Fox  inquiries 
to  (914)  578-2453  or  coll  (914)  578- 
2311. 

THE  REGISTER-GUARD,  on  80,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Eugene, 
Oregon  is  accepting  applications  for 
Circulation  Director. 

Successful  applicant  must  hove  proven 
management/supervisory  skills  and 
sales Anarketing  experience  with  an 
AM  publication;  be  responsible  for  staff 
of  80  employees  and  independent  con¬ 
tract  carrier  force;  experience  in  carrier 
sales,  service  and  collections,  single 
copy  sales,  TMC  product,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  ABC  regulations;  strong 
organization  and  leadership  skills; 
progressively-resc>onsible  experience  in 
newspaper  circulation,  including  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  management  level;  and  a 
college  degree.  Position  reports  directly 
to  the  General  Manager  in  a  family- 
owned  newspaper. 

Send  letter  and  complete  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  experience,  salary  history,  ond 
expectations  no  later  than  Friday, 
March  24,  1 995  to: 

CIRCULATION  DIREOOR 
Human  Resources  Department 
The  Register-Guard 
POBox  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440-2188 

No  telephone  inquiries,  please.  All 
applicants  will  be  notified.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

If  fear  is  cultivated  it  will  become 
stronger.  If  faith  is  cultivated  it  will 
achieve  the  mastery.  ...faith  is  the 
strortger  emotion  because  it  is  positive, 
whereas  fear  is  negative. 

John  Paul  Jones 


CIRCULATION 


SALES 

Growing  newspaper  circulation  supply 
company  is  seeking  qualified  sales 
candidates  for  account  executive  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 
Looking  for  people  with  a  background 
in  the  circulation  field  with  excellent 
oral  and  written  communication  skills, 
initiative,  and  a  strong  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Ability  to  travel  three-four  days 
per  week  and  reliable  transportation  an 
absolute  must.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  benefits,  plus  an  exciting  team 
atmosphere.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

StarVend  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

580  W.  Lamb^ 

Suite  #L 

Brea,  CA  92621 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  Major  Market  Zone  9 
weekly  business  publication  seeks 
superstar  editor  to  toke  paper  to  the 
next  level.  Candidate  must  have 
dynamic  vision  to  lead,  think,  create, 
and  motivate,  not  simply  assign, 
delegate,  and  put  out  a  paper. 
Attractive  compensation  package 
available  for  editor  who  believes  in 
possibilities  rather  than  limits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  ond  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  ond  feoture  moterial.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Manoging  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  802 17 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

AWARD-WINNING  North  Control 
Illinois  doily  has  opening  for  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  Previous  newspa¬ 
per  experience  and  a  knowledge  of 
local  government  helpful.  May  grodu- 
ates  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  St.,  la  Salle, 
IL61301.  EOE _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

Orange  County  Business  Journal, 
award-winning  weekly  with  even  more 
news  than  usual  to  write  about  these 
days,  seeks  talented,  ambitious 
journalist  who  likes  and  understands 
business.  Good  compensation  pockoge. 
Clips  and  resume  to  Rick  Reiff  at  OCBJ, 
4590  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Suite  100, 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660. 


copy  editor  who  wants  to  move  to  the 
city  desk  and  back  up  the  city  editor. 
This  editor  should  have  reporting  expe¬ 
rience  and  one  year  copy  editing, 
should  know  punctuation  and  grammar 
and,  most  importantly,  be  able  to 
rewrite  but  know  when  not  to.  Some 
page  design  and  headline-writing. 
Editor  will  work  with  local  copy  and 
with  reporters  and  stringers.  Work 
hours  vary.  Salary  range  is  $24,700  - 
$26,520;  benefits  include  401 K.  Local 
area  offers  excellent  school  systems, 
universities,  mountains  and  streams. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  to  Denise  Dishman,  Human 
Resources  Director,  Altoono  Mirror,  PO 
Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA  16603-2008. 
Please,  no  phone  calls. 


BUSINESS  JOURNAUSTS 

Aggressive  Zone  6  business  newspaper 
seMs  experienced  reporters  and  Mitors 
for  current  and  future  openings. 
Reporters  must  know  how  to  develop 
sources,  break  news  and  write  with  flair 
for  a  sophisticated  audience  of  execu¬ 
tives,  business  owners  and  pro- 
fessianals.  Prefer  at  least  two  years 
experience  as  business  writer.  Candi¬ 
date  for  associate  editor  must  be  able 
to  work  with  staff  and  freelancers  to 
develop  insightful  business  trend  stories, 
to  excel  as  a  strategic  thinker  while 
also  doing  some  heavy  lifting  on  copy 
editing.  Two  years  editing  experience 
or  four  years  reporting  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  ta  Box  07291,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Prompt  reply  promised. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  (230,000  d, 
400,000  S)  is  expanding  its  business 
news  department  and  has  openings  (or 
o  copy  editor  and  business  reporter. 
Five  years  experience  required. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

We're  looking  for  a  copy  editor  with 
solid  news  judgement  ond  stelbr  edit¬ 
ing,  headline-writing  and  page  layout 
skills.  Pagination  experience  a  plus. 

We  need  a  reporter  who  generates 
story  ideas  and  can  work  a  beat  to 
break  stories.  We  want  a  writer  who 
con  translate  complicated  financial 
issues  into  clear  and  readable  stories  - 
and  who  understands  that  the  best 
stories  ore  told  through  the  experiences 
of  real  people,  not  talking  heads. 

Send  resume  and  clips  by  March  10  to 
Pamela  Klein,  Business  Editor,  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Small,  award-winning  Gannett  daily  in 
competitive  upstate  New  York  market 
seeks  city  editor  who  can  lead  and  train 
staff,  plan  and  executepublic  service 
projects,  and  do  plenty  of  hands-on 
editing  and  layout.  Understandiing  of 
News  2000  goals  are  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  writing,  editing  and 
page  design,  and  salary  requiements  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  Sarotogion,  20 
Lake  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY  1 2866. 


papers,  fast-growing  90,000  circ.  daily 
in  Metropolitan  Phoenix.  Writer  who 
can  dig,  ask  tough  questions, 
enterprise.  Tribune  is  winner  of  two  con¬ 
secutive  National  Headliner  Awards 
and  1994  Livingston  Award.  Send 
resume  and  clips  ta  Dan  McCarthy, 
Editor,  Tempe  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
3099,  Tempe,AZ  85281. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  for  news  desk  at  a  fast- 
growing  Sun  Belt  morning  daily.  We 
need  someone  who  can  edit  local,  wire 
and  business  copy  aggressively  without 
stepping  on  a  writer's  style,  and  who 
can  write  crisp,  accurate  neodlines  and 
cutlines  on  deadline.  At  least  tvro  years 
of  reporting  or  desk  experience  a  must. 
Layout  experience  and  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  proricierKy  a  plus.  Send  resumes 

to  Box  07281 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPY  EDITORS 

Help  make  our  newspaper  sparkle:  The 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a  75,000- 
circulation  doily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  strong  copy  editors  (or 
its  news  and  feature  deslcs.  We  value 
tight  editing,  crisp  headlines  and  com¬ 
pelling  layouts.  Let  us  know  if  you're 
interested  in  joining  our  team.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  San  Bernardino  Sun,  a  Gannett 
newspaper  in  South  CA,  seeks  2  copy 
editors,  3-5  years  experience,  page 
design  experience  preferred.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  samples  to  Catharine 
Hamm,  Managing  Editor,  The  San 
Bernardino  County  Sun,  399  N.  D. 
Street,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92401 .  Or 
fax  to  (909)  885-8741.  We  value 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
encourage  those  who  shore  that  vision 

to  oppfy.  EEO. _ 

EDITOR.  Mother  Jones  magazine  seeks 
experienced  monaging  editor. 
Responsibilities  includes  managing 
production,  interns,  research.  Must  be 
orgonized  with  significant  management 
experience.  Also  seeking  Assistant 
Editor  possible  part-time.  Copy  editing. 
Quark  experience  required.  Resume  to: 
Ed  Search,  Mother  Jones,  731  Market 
Street,  #600,  Son  Francisco,  CA 
94103.  No  calls,  please. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  2004-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/eorly  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 

EDITOfilAL  DIREOOR 
Be  a  part  of  the  fastest  growing  market 
in  the  country.  We're  looking  (or  strong 
editor  to  guide  small  daily  and  several 
weeklies  in  beautiful  Cape  Coral,  FL, 
located  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  Qualifications  include  leadership 
through  motivation,  hiring  and  training 
of  staff  on  pagination,  community 
news-oriented  direction.  Will  manage 
the  daily  paper  and  direct  editors  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Great  weather, 
great  challenge,  great  opportunity. 
Salary  benefits,  401  K,  mileage. 
Resumes  to  General  Manager,  Breeze 
Newspapers,  2510  Del  Prado  Blvd., 
Cope  Coral,  FL  33904. 
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EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 


LIVELY  East  Coast  AM  seeks  energetic 
editor/writer  to  give  our  editorigl  page 
o  fresh  perspective  and  more  pizzazz. 
Our  editorial  stance  is  moderate  and 
our  readers  are  used  to  interacting 
through  letters  and  columns.  This 
person  writes  most  editorials.  We  seek 
a  well-reasoned  thinker  and  place  a 
very  high  premium  on  excellent  writing. 
This  editor  must  want  to  circulate  and 
be  involved  in  our  diverse  area.  Minor¬ 
ity  candidates  ore  encouraged  to 
apply.  Letter,  six  editorials,  two  copies 
or  your  editorial  page,  and  salary 
exDKtotions  to:  Box  07273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  sports  writer  for  3  person 
deportment  on  20,000  doily  near 
Washington  D.C.  to  stort  now.  National 
newspaper  group.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  Editor, 
Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  If  you  have 
at  least  three  years  of  daily  experience, 
a  college  degree  and  ambition  to  do 
your  b^t  won  ever  at  one  of  Southern 
California's  fastest  growing,  award¬ 
winning  daily  newspapers,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you. 


The  independently-owned  Antelope 
Valley  Press  has  immediate  openings 
for  reporters  specializing  in  legal  and 
courts  coverage  and  education. 


We're  in  an  affordable  area,  with  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Department,  Antelope  Valley  Press,  PO 
Box  880,  Palmdale,  CA  93590. 


FEATURES  -  Medium-sized  daily  in 
NFL-mad  southeastern  city  seeks  a 
creative  design/copy  editor  for  features 
sections.  Must  be  Mac  literate,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  Quark  skills.  Must  be 
inclined  to  take  a  section  from  inception 
to  completion.  Candidates  who  are 
aggressive  enough  to  desire  to  own 
their  own  sections  will  receive  lop  con 
sideration.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
other  supporting  materials  to:  Alison 
Lucian,  Deputy  Features  Editor,  The 
Florida  Times-Union,  P.O.  Box  1 949, 
Jocksonville,  FL  32231 . 


We  Are  A  Drug-Free  Workploce 
EOE 


FEATURES  EDITOR.  Scrappy  1 8,000 
Central  PA  daily  seeks  experienced 
journolist  to  head  features  desk. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  reporter  or 
weekly  editor  seeking  increased 
responsibilities  and  the  opportunity  to 
use  state-of-the-art  tools.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Carol  Talley,  The  Sentinel,  PO 
Box  130,  Corlisle,  PA  17013.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Content-driven  page  design,  people 
skills  and  topical  ideas  are  the  keys  to 
this  position.  The  copydesk  will  do  your 
inside  poges  to  free  your  creativity. 


EDITORIAL 


GRAPHICS  JOURNAUST 
We've  lost  our  artist  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
-Times.  You'll  have  great  press 
reproduction  and  speed  aplenty  with  a 
Power  Mac  8100.  Solid  grammar  skills 
are  a  must. 


We're  an  independently  owned,  seven- 
day  AM  paper  in  a  university  city. 
Respond  immediately  with  tearsheets, 
resume,  and  references  to  Thomas  P. 
Lee,  Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 


Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
(105,000  daily;  125,000  Sunday) 
needs  an  experienced  Features  depart¬ 
ment  manager  to  head  its  award¬ 
winning  department  of  1 9.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  strong  manager  and  editor 
who's  able  to  make  creative  decisions 
:kly,  has  a  clear  vision  of  Features 
excellence  and  who  can  innovate 
ahead  of  the  newspaper-change  curve. 
Send  resume  and  before  &  aft^  editing 
clips  to  Terri  Fleming,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph,  30  S.  Prosped  St.,  Colorado 
Spring,  CO  80903.  No  phorte  calls. 


HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL 
We're  seeking  an  experienced  reporter 
to  help  our  readers  understand  what's 
affecting  their  health  and  health  care. 
Tell  us  how  you'd  approach  this  beat 
for  an  ambitious  daily  in  a  livable, 
progressive  city  in  the  Southeast.  Box 
07292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 


Supervise  photo  staff  and  provide 
overall  direction  for  the  grophic  pres¬ 
entation  of  news.  Must  have  at  least  five 
years  of  hands-on  daily  newspaper 
experience  in  photo/graphics,  includ¬ 
ing  two  years  as  a  supervisor/ 
manager.  We  need  a  teom  player  with 
strong  people  skills.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets,  references  and  a  cover  letter 
outlining  your  news  philosophy  to: 
Walter  Dawson,  The  Monterey  County 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE 


FEATURES  VYRITER 

The  Orange  County  Register  has  an 
opening  for  a  feature  writer  who  can 
peel  paint  off  walls. 


We  need  a  writer  who  can  handle  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  and  styles,  from 
the  in-depth  story  to  the  fun  reader  to  a 
quick  news  feature.  Most  of  all,  we 
need  someone,  who  can  pull  great 
stories  from  the  Southern  Calilornia 
Zeitgeist. 


FILM  WRITER/CRITIC.  The  Fort- 
Lauderdale-based  Sun-Sentinel  seeks 
an  exceptional  journalist  to  work  in  the 
highly  competitive  South  Florida 
market.  The  writer/critic  will  review 
films,  cover  film  as  a  news  beat  and 
participate  in  new  media  outlets  such  as 
audio-text.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  a  cultured  but  accessible 
style  and  strong  reporting  skills.  Only 
those  experienced  in  film  criticism  need 
apply,  ^nd  resume,  five  reviews  and 
three  other  film-related  stories  -  trend 
pieces,  commenlory/analysis  or  profiles 
--  to:  John  Dolen,  Arts  &  Features 
Editor,  Sun-Sentinel,  200  East  Las  Olas 
Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301  -2293. 


Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
10  writing  samples  to  Steve  Plesa, 
Accent  Editor,  The  Oronge  County  Reg¬ 
ister,  625  N.  Grond  Ave.,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92701 .  Please,  no  phone  calls. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  REPORTER. 
Doily  newspaper  in  Wyoming's  capital 
city  looking  lor  on  oggressive  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporter  to  vrrite  compelling  stories 
form  the  low  enforcement  beat.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Strong  reporting  and 
writing  skills  essential.  Send  fetter, 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Mary 
Woolsey,  Managing  Editor,  Wyoming 
Tribune-Eagle,  702  West  Lincolnway, 
Cheyenne,  WY  82001 . 


LIVING  SECTION  WRITER.  A  writer 
with  flair  and  an  eye  for  real-life,  trend, 
and  food  stories  wrio  can  also  edit  copy 
well  is  needed  by  a  50,000-circulation 
oward-winning  Connecticut  daily.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Chris  Powell,  Manoging  Editor, 
Journal  Inquirer,  Box  510,  Manchester, 
a  06045-0510. 


AAANAGING  EDITOR 


The  Enterprise  Ledger,  a  9,428  AM  all 
local  news  daily,  in  southeast  Alabama 
is  seeking  a  leader  for  its  fast  rising 
newsroom.  Great  opportunity  for  a 
energetic,  creative  journalist  with  at 
least  two  years  of  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newsroom.  Paginotion 
(Quark)  and  copy  editing  skills  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Mark 
Cullen,  Publisher,  Enterprise  Ledger,  PO 
Box  1 140,  Enterprise,  AL  36331 . 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media*Adminislration*Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 


NEWSINC.,  a  leading  source  of  news 
and  analysis  for  newspaper  publishers, 
is  looking  for  an  articulate  and  well 
organized  journalist  who  will  make  an 
immediate  contribution  to  our  teom. 
Organize  and  write  business  news,  han¬ 
dle  biweekly  deadlines,  communicate 
with  our  newspaper  executives.  Offices 
in  Manhattan  and  Connecticut.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  SIMBA,  PO  Box 
7430,  Wilton,  a  06897,  ATTN:  Carl. 


PAGE  DESIGN  SPECIAUST 
Fully  paginated  20,000  circulation 
doily  seeks  a  skilled  page  designer  to 
join  award-winning  staff.  Must  be  fluent 
in  QuarkXPress,  understand  Aldus 
Freehand,  Adobe  Photoshop  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  evening  shift.  A  joumolism 
degree  and  experience  in  page  design 
a  MUST.  We  color  on  all  section  fronts 
and  special  projects.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Design  Editor,  The  Daily  Times, 
P.O.  Box  450,  Farmington,  NM 
87499.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

Poginatar  vented  for  daily  production 
of  nevirs  and  feature  pages  using  McKin- 
tosh-based  QuarkXPress.  Design  and 
desktop  publishing  skills  necessary.  Com¬ 
puter  graphics  skills  a  plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Kent 
Davey,  Editor,  Pekin  Doily  Times,  Box 
430,  Pekin,  IL61554. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

Our  15-member  universal  desk  needs 
an  experierKed  page  designer  who  can 
shore  the  hands-on  responsibility  for 
designing  creative,  imaginative  feature 
and  news  fronts  and  can  help  all  our 
sections  get  better.  We're  a  good  paper 
in  a  good  city  in  Zone  4.  Send  copies 
of  a  1^  of  your  best  pages  and  a  letter 
telling  us  alxiut  yourself.  Box  07293, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  opplicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  colls, 
please. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the 
attractive  state  capital  and  university 
city  of  Madison,  is  creating  the  position 
of  photo  editor.  This  department  head, 
reporting  to  our  managing  editor,  will 
have  a  major  impact  teaming  with 
assigning  editors. 

The  editor  will  lead  the  best  photo  staff 
in  Wisconsin  and  be  responsible  for  all 
photography  in  the  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  a 
resourceful  leader,  a  skilled 
administrator  and  outstanding  picture 
editor.  A  background  os  a  photo¬ 
grapher  and  manager  is  preferred,  as 
is  a  strong  knowledge  of  digital 
technology. 

If  interested,  please  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  work  somples  to:  Cliff 
Behnke,  Managing  Editor,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Modison, 
Wl  53708.  Women  and  minority  can¬ 
didates  strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 

Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  17,000  PM  daily 
on  Washington's  Olympic  Peninsula. 
Strong  color  technical  skills  and  daily 
newspaper  experience  essential. 
Photoshop  skills  desirable.  Letter,  clips, 
resume  to  John  McCartney,  managing 
editor.  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Box 
1 330,  Port  Angeles,  WA  98362. 


SEND  E&P  BOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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POUTICAL  REPORTER 
North  Dakota's  Capitol  newspaper,  The 
Bismarck  Tribune,  seeks  veteran  who 
quickly  adapts  ta  local  culture, 
recognizes  ana  milks  every  daily  news 
story,  regular  think  pieces  to  boot.  Cov¬ 
ers  governor.  Legislature,  state 
bureaucracy  of  1  2,500  and  three- 
person  congressional  delegation.  This 
state  is  a  well-kept  secret.  Work  in  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  area  of  about  65,000  on  the 
beautiful  Missouri  River  from  the  busy 
pressroom  in  the  state  Capitol  tower. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Libby  Simes, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502. 


REPORTERS 
SENIOR  REPORTERS 
Northern  Maine  weekly  newspaper 
group  has  openings  for  entry  level  and 
mid- level  reporters.  Hard  news,  feature 
writing,  editing,  and  photography 
experience  —  and  a  genuine  love  for 
whot  you  do  --  desired.  Send  resume 
and  letter  detailing  your  philosophy  of 
o  weekly  newspaper  to:  Martha  M. 
Lostrom,  Executive  Editor,  Northeost 
Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  510,  Presque 
Isle,  ME  04769  0510  or  Fax  (207) 
764-4499. 

REPORTERS:  Capital  Cities/ ABC  daily, 
circ.  63,000,  near  St.  Louis,  has  open¬ 
ings  for  a  business  writer  and  general 
assignment  reporter.  Seek  aggressive 
reporters  with  strong  writing  skills  and 
two  years  doily  experience.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Ckiry  Dotson,  City 
Editor,  Belleville  News-Democrat,  PO 
Box  427,  Belleville,  IL  62220. 

REPORTERS 

The  Record,  a  54,000  circulation  doily 
paper  based  in  Stockton,  CA,  has  two 
immediate  openings  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters.  Successful  candidates 
will  have  a  minimum  of  four  years' 
daily  newspaper  experience,  strong 
reporting  and  writing  skills  and  proven 
track  records  for  developing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  outstanding  A- 1  enterprise. 

One  opening  is  for  an  experienced 
bureau  reporter  to  cover  several  Sierra 
foothill  counties  in  Northern  California. 
The  beat  includes  county  government, 
school  districts  and  a  variety  of  news 
features  about  the  gold  country.  The 
second  opening  is  in  the  main  office. 

Please  send  resume,  clips  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  metro  editor  Paul  Feist,  PO  Box 
900,  Stockton,  CA  95201 .  Competitive 
California  salaries  commensurate  with 


SPORTS  DESK  -  Tribune  Newspapers, 
Mesa,  AZ  1 00,000  circ.,  needs  creative 
designer  and  demanding  copy  editor. 
Please  send  resumes  and  work  samples 
to  David  Lumia,  Sports  Editor,  Tribune 
Newspapers,  1  20  W.  First  Avenue, 
Mesa,  AZ  85210. 

To  say  a  person  is  a  coward  has  no 
more  meaning  than  to  sav  he  is  lazy:  It 
simply  tells  that  some  vital  potentiality  is 
unrealized  or  blocked. 

RolloMoy 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Sauthwest  PM  daily 
has  immeidate  opening  for  leader  of  an 
eight-member  staff.  Our  market  has 
four  professional  franchises  and  a 
major  university.  At  least  two  years  as 
sectian  editor  required.  Strong  editing, 
design  and  production  skills  o  must.  Com- 
petitive  benefits  ond  salary.  Box 
07280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Immediote  entry-level 
opening  for  new  weekly  publication 
focusing  on  9  area  high  schaols  in 
Zone  5.  Sports  writing  experience 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  detailing  salary  history  to  Publisher, 
Allegan  County  News,  P.O.  Box  189, 
Allegan,  Ml  49010. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Two  Division  1  sports  teams  that  played 
in  1994  bowl  games.  Pro  teams.  High 
schoals  that  regularly  win  state  cham¬ 
pionships.  Readers  who  core  about 
their  teams  and  aren't  afraid  to  tell  you. 
A  new  newsroom  with  state-of-the-art 
technology  that  gives  staffers  control 
over  their  work.  A  climate  among  the 
most  pleasant  in  America.  A  newspa¬ 
per  that  needs  a  sports  editor.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  samples,  references  to  Marge 
Reiber,  personnel  coordinator,  Loveland 
Daily  Reporter-Herald,  PO  Box  59,  Lov- 
ebnd,  CO  80539. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

If  you  like  to  play  basketball  during 
your  dinner  break,  forget  it.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  professional  sports  journalist 


m 


three  other  fulltimers.  Our  sports  editor, 
o  37-yeor  employee,  is  retiring.  We 
offer  an  outstanding  salary  and  five 
sports  pages  a  day,  minimum,  in  our 
28,000  AM  daily.  You  must  be  able  ta 
begin  work  by  May  1 .  We'll  give  you 
yaur  head  ance  we're  convinced  you 
can  use  it.  If  you  are  now  a  working 
sports  editor  or  assistant  sports  editor, 
please  send  your  resume  plus  a  state¬ 
ment  of  less  than  1 00  words  about  your 
views  on  newspaper  sports  coverage  to 
Dick  Martin,  Editor,  Kenosha  News, 
715-58th  Street,  Kenosha,  Wl  53140. 


TALENTED  WRITER,  skilled  in  popular 
and  technical  writing  on  international 
health  and  development  issues,  needed 
by  leading  international  development 
agency.  Salary  $50,000.  Relocation  to 
Europe  necessary.  Send  resume  and  3 
writing  samples  (not  returned)  by  April 
1 5  to  Writer,  PO  Box  1 363,  Silver  Spr- 

ing,MD  20915-1363,  USA. _ 

WANTED  -  Energetic  reporter  for  com¬ 
munity  journalism  coverage  in  broad 
area  of  southwestern  Michigan.  Write 
hard  news,  features  for  both  daily  and 
zoned  weekly  editions.  Photo  training 
helpful.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  clips, 
resume  to  Larte  Wick,  News  Editor,  The 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  401  South  Burdick 
St.,  Kabmazoo,  Ml  49003. 


TAKE  CHARGE  EDITOR  needed  for 
award-winning  growing  (3,200) 
weekly  newspaper.  Good  reporting, 
editing  and  Quark  skills  essential. 
Rural/affordable  county.  30  miles  to 
Hilton  Head  Island,  SC.  $23K  and  3 
weeks  vacation  first  year.  Fax  resume  to 
(803)726-8661. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor  for  our 
Universal  Desk.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  be  able  to  edit  copy  and  write 
good,  accurate  headlines  on  news,  busi¬ 
ness  and  features  copy.  Layout  abilities 
--  including  solid  news  pages  and 
imaginative  feature  layouts  —  are  a 
plus.  Minimum  3  years  experience  as  a 
copy  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Mail 
resume  with  clips  to: 

Glenn  Redus 
Executive  News  Editor 
4747  Southwest  Freeway 
Houston,  TX  77210 


WANTED:  Full-time  'new  media' 
reporter  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  New 
York  for  weekly  news  magazine  cover¬ 
ing  the  telecommunications  industry 
worldwide.  Beat  includes  coverage  of 
the  cable,  broadcasting,  online,  com¬ 
puter,  satellite  and  telephony  industries. 
3-5  years  experience,  preferably  with  a 
daily  newspaper,  news  magazine  or 
trade  book.  Send  resume,  clips, 
unedited  hard  copy  and  references  to 
Box  07282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified 


It’s  Your  People-tO'People  Meeting 
Place 

Find  the  working  ioumalists  you  want  to  reach, 
every  week.. 90, 000  strong. 

Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


THE  ODESSA  AMERICAN,  o  28,000 
AM  daily  (34,000  Sunday)  in  West 
Texas,  has  openings  for  the  following 
positions: 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  Requires 
strong  editing  and  management  skills, 
plus  at  least  three  years  experience  as  a 
reporter  or  editor  on  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Send  resume  and  writing  sarnies 
to  City  Editor  Patricia  Gordon,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Emphasis  is 
on  quality  color  photography,  which  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  newspaper's 
presentation;  1-2  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
with  references  and  slide  portfolio  to 
Photo  Editor  Larry  Beckner,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Strong  editing  and 
headline  skills  required,  with  at  least 
one  year  of  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  We  paginate  everything, 
so  experience  with  Quark  and  other 
pagination  systems  is  an  asset.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  News  Editor  Kim 
Kirkham,  PO  ^x  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760. 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  copy 
editor  to  work  on  the  news  desk  handl¬ 
ing  local,  national  and  foreign  copy. 
Applicants  must  have  strong  word¬ 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills, 
which  will  be  tested.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  flexible  hours.  Minimum  of  five 

Crs  of  copy-editing  experience  on  a 
je  or  midsized  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  required.  Candidates  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  brief 
autobiography  to  Millie  Quan,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  981 1 1 .  Deadline  is  3/22/95.  No 
calls,  please. 


INTERNSHIPS 


SPEND  SIX  MONTHS  interning  with 
crack  professional  jaurnalists  in  the 
lllinais  Statehause  pressroom  in 
Sangamon  State  University's  one-year 
MA  Public  Affairs  Reporting  program. 
Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers,  $3,000  stipends  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1 .  Con¬ 
tact  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  418,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-7494. 


XXJRNAUST 


QUALITATIVE  MARKET  RESEARCH  is 
key  to  bst-poced,  entrepreneurial  posi¬ 
tion.  Use  your  skill  of  interviewing  execs 
&  identifying  trends  to  develop  targeted 
conference  offerings  for  various  grow¬ 
ing  markets.  Keen  business  sense, 
organizational  skills  and  high  energy 
level  equal  profit  from  your  projects. 
Ideal  position  for  business-minded  pro¬ 
fessional  with  journolism  experience 
and  $$$  motivation.  Generous  profit 
sharing  +  salary  30Ks/BenefitsAravel. 
NYC  location.  Send  letter,  salary  his¬ 
tory  &  resume  to:  ILE,  GBR,  151  W. 
19th,  8th  Floor,  NY,  NY  10011. 


I  He  who  every  morning  plans  the 
transactions  of  the  day  and  to/bws  that 
d  that  will  guide  him 


plan  carries  thread  that  will  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  most  busy 
life. 

Victor  Hugo 
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NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 

the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


CREATIVE  SERVICES  DlREaOR 
DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Director  will  manage,  train  and 
motivate  a  staff  which  includes  graphic 
designers,  copywriters,  production  and 
ad  assistants  and  an  A/V  specialist. 
The  Director  will  be  responsible  for  oil 
creative  services  by  coordinoting  prod¬ 
uction  of  advertising  layouts  and  col¬ 
lateral  material  for  soles  and  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  (i.e.  copy,  design  sug¬ 
gestions,  creative  concepts,  od  size  and 
scheduling  and  proofing). 

This  position  requires  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  oil  moiketing  areas  related  to 
the  newspapers  industiy.  The  individual 
selected  will  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
following  oreas:  art  production,  print¬ 
ing  processes  (including  four  color), 
photography,  A/V  and  broadcast 
production,  medio  placement  and  cur¬ 
rent  marketing  trends  and  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Director  must  hove  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  computer 
equipment,  software  and  networking 
and  how  they  are  utilized  in  the 
creative  process.  Sound  management 
skills,  excellent  communication  and 
organization  skills,  o  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  budget  procedures,  on  ability  to 
motivate  and  train  subordinates  and 
handle  multiple  projects  simultaneously 
ore  essentiol.  A  college  degree  in  o 
related  field  and/or  equivalent  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  and  five  to  seven 
years  marketing  management  experi¬ 
ence  is  also  required. 

This  position  offers  a  competitive  sobry, 
excellent  benefits  and  an  opportunity 
for  career  advancement  in  a  challeng¬ 
ing  and  diverse  environment.  Interested 
condidotes  may  send/fox  their  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Detroit 
Newspapers,  Human  Resources,  615 
W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48226, 
FAX  (31 3)  222-2562. 


PRESSROOM 


PRODUCTION:  LEAD  PRESSMAN  to 
head  cperation  of  5-unit  Harris  V-15D 
web  offset  press.  Camera  and  pre-press 
experience.  Responsible  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  scheduling.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Publisher,  PO  Box 
298,  Rensselaer,  IN  47978. 


1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER 

Non-union  Letterpress  paper  in  Zone  5 
seeks  experienced  production  manager 
to  oversee  press,  prepress  ond 
moilroom.  70,000  circulation.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
07278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  WANTED  to  oversee  night 
shift  non-union  Texas  doily  newspaper 
printing  operation.  Circulation: 
40,000+.  This  person  must  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively  to  the  Prod¬ 
uction  Manager,  Pressroom  personnel 
and  Platemaking  employees  os  well  os 
other  departments  to  produce  a  high 
quality  product  in  o  timely  fashion. 
Send  Resumes,  Salary  History,  and 
References  (no  personal  references 
please)  to  Box  07286,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUaiON/PRESS 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  production  superin¬ 
tendent  with  strong  press  background 
and  o  working  knowledge  of  oil  prod¬ 
uction  operations.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  must  demonstrate  o  history  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  high  quality,  low  vroste  prod¬ 
uct  and  should  hove  proven  manage¬ 
ment  and  administrative  skills  in  a 
bargaining  unit  environment.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  moilroom  operations  and 
inserting  equipment  is  also  helpful. 
Must  be  available  to  work  night  shifts. 
Excellent  starting  salary  and  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits  package.  Box  07266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Join  our  team  as  o  press  operator  of  o 
1 5,000  daily  newspaper  in  west-central 
Nebraska.  This  is  on  excellent 
opportunity  br  someone  with  web  press 
experience  although  we  will  train  the 
right  person.  Job  duties  include  setup, 
operation,  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
the  press  and  some  work  stripping 
negatives  and  processing  plates.  We 
expect  high  quality  work  and  coopera¬ 
tion  and  offer  in  return  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  working  with  on 
established  newspaper  group.  Please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Vem  Gustafson,  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  PO  Box  370,  North 
Platte,  NE  69103.  No  Phone  Colls, 
Please. 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc.  has  on 
immediate  opening  available  for  o 
Production  Manager  in  Zone  9.  Volt  is 
0  full  service  provider  of  od  services 
using  a  fully  automated  and  paperless 
environment. 

The  position  supervises  o  team  of 
exempt  and  non-exempt  od  services 
personnel  who  manage  the  work  Row 
to  meet  contractual  turnaround  and 
quality  standards.  As  a  vendor  who 
operates  from  the  customer's  site,  you 
play  an  integral  role  in  balancing  the 
needs  of  the  advertiser,  the  account 
executive,  and  Volt's  off-site  production 
centers. 

You  must  possess  excellent  oral  and 
written  communication  skills  and  hove  o 
proven  track  record  in  managing  a 
mid-sized  newspaper  production  oper¬ 
ation.  Familiarity  with  graphics 
packages,  networks,  color  and  pre¬ 
press  functions  is  essential.  Your  people 
skills,  technical  competence  and 
tenacity  to  build  a  show  place  and  a 
new  way  of  doing  business  will  provide 
you  with  growth  opportunity  in  our 
worldwide  network. 

Send  your  Resume,  References,  and  a 
cover  letter  detailing  your  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Ms.  Shireen  Farr 
Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 

3430  E.  Miralomo  Avenue 
Anaheim,  CA  92806 
NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for  on 
oggressive  Classified  Soles  Manager  to 
join  o  growing  company.  Please  send 
resume  ond  salary  hstory  to  NEWS 
LEADER,  INC.,  PO  Box  1999,  Sulphur, 
LA  70664. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Paynnent  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.25  per  lit^.  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.36  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  Issue 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.50  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  S4.50  per  insetlion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Irrch.  per  insertion:  1  time.  SIX;  2  to  5  times.  $96 
6  to  13  times.  S90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  SX.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Credit  Card  # 
No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EditorS’Publisher 


11  West  19th  street.  NY.  NY  1X11.  (212)676-43X.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN,  profit-minded 
publisher.  Published  weeklies,  doily, 
shoppers,  magazines,  trade  &  business 
journals.  Recently  started  paper.  Are 
you  looking  to  slow  down?  Also  could 
buy  paper.  (708)  262-1440. 


PUBUSHER/ ADVERTISING  DIREOOR 


•Fifteen  (15)  ^rs  of  solid,  quality,  and 
successful  daily  newspaper  experience. 
•Proven  track  record  in  all  areas  of 
revenue  production. 

•Relocation  expenses,  salary  negotiable. 
•Available  now. 

•Zones  3,  4,  6  or  5. 

•May  be  reached  at  61 4-622-7028. 


'  newspaper  expen< 
1  record  in  all  art 


PUBUSHER/ME 

COMMUNITY  JOURNALIST  who  pro¬ 
duced  stale's  blue-ribbon  10,000  doily 
seeks  permanent  return  to  newspapers. 
Solid  record  as  respected,  creative  pub¬ 
lisher,  managing  editor.  Exceptional  com¬ 
munity  relations,  team-building  and  bot¬ 
tom-line  skills.  Excellent  fiscal  and 
management  record  in  current  position. 
Midwest.  (614)  392-6861. 


PUBUSHER 

Community  Newspaper  Editor-Publisher 
(or  10  years  seeks  new  opportunity, 
with  rock  solid  financial  organization. 
Numbers  oriented,  with  solid  track 
record  in  revenue  and  profit  genera¬ 
tion,  through  initiative.  Familiar  with  com¬ 
mercial  priniting.  Current  post:  $2.5 
million  gross.  Looking  for  good  organi¬ 
zation  in  a  small  city  and  area  vmich 
affords  a  quality  life  style.  Not  a  job 
jumper.  Stand-alone  market  preferred. 
Box  07267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  editorial  art 
director/publication  designer  itching  to 


newspapers.  Top  references:  several 
years  at  The  Washington  Post,  House  & 
Garden,  Architecture  Magazine.  Cut¬ 
ting-edge  deadline  expertise  on  the 
Macintosh  (Quark,  Photoshop, 
Freehand).  Staff  slot  on  a  southern 
paper  preferred. 

Brian  Noyes  202/265-5132 


CnCUlATION 


Circulation  pro  currently  based  on  West 
Coast,  14  years  frontline  experience, 
MBA  (Thesis  on  building  subscriber 
base).  Results  oriented  seeks  position 
with  challenm  and  growth.  Box  07269, 


PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  New  York 
City  and  suburbs.  Available  for  Market¬ 
ing  Services  on  a  contractual  or  employ- 
mint  basis.  (516)  588-2735. 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST  published  by  Notional 
Lampoon  seeks  editorial  work. 
George  Gehlert  (602)  567-5973 


EDITORIAL 


LAPSED  JOURNAUST  -  Former  feature 
writer/columnist  seeks  return  to  byline 
after  mini-coreer  in  high-tech.  Published 
novelist,  outstanding  clips.  I'll  tell  the 
stories  and  sing  the  songs.  Mid-sized 
daily,  coastal  zones  or  southwest.  (614) 
799-2775. 


SAVVY  SCRIBE 

Full-time  local  news,  features  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Top  1 0  daily  and  columnist  (or 
city  magazine  seeks  staff  job  on  metro 
daily  or  magazine.  Post  beats  include 
politics,  immigrants,  food,  the  arts.  Will 
move  anywhere.  Reply;  PO  Box 
391 102,  Cambridge,  MA  02139. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  2  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  covering  Division  I  College  b^. 
Looking  ta  move  on  to  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter.  Rob  (614)  592-1986. 


Seek  reporter  or  editor  position.  B.S. 
with  honors  and  10  years  experience 
os  copy  editor  at  Hearst  daily,  reporter 
at  daify,  weeklies,  and  assistant  news 
producer  at  CBS  affiliate.  Virginia 
native,  35,  now  living  in  Texas.  Will 
relocate.  Contact  Jeff  Martin,  3600  N. 
Midland  Dr.  #21G,  Midland,  TX 
79707.  (915)  689-8686. 


Sports  Copy  Editor  and/or  Horse  Race 
Writer.  Pro,  46,  seeks  return  ta  news¬ 
papers.  10  years  Daily  Racing  Form 
columnist.  1 1  years  on  dailies  doing 
slotwork  to  reporting.  4  years  Track 
publicity.  Box  07274,  Editor  &  Pub- 


VERSATILE  journalist  with  nine  years 
editing/reporting  experience  in  sports/ 
news  seeks  leadership  role  at  smaller 
daily  or  editing  role  at  major  daily. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Call  Michael  (602) 
326-7575. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODLOION  DIREaOR  experienced 
all  areas  including  technical,  automa¬ 
tion,  labor,  seeks  same.  Box  07285, 
Editor  &  PuNisher. 


It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don1  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  xmpanies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you're  answering  is 
on  your  list,  We'll  discard 
your  reply. 


NON-NEGOTIABLE  GUARANTEE 
OF  A  FREE  PRESS 


EVERYONE  IS  IN  favor  of  free 
speech.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  its 
being  extolled,  but  some  people's  idea  of 
it  is  that  they  are  free  to  say  what  they 
like,  but  if  anyone  says  anything  back, 
that  is  an  outrage . 

—  Winston  Churchill,  1943,  House  of 
Commons  speech 

Who,  in  his  own  words,  is  “the 
poster  boy  of  free  speech”? 

To  hear  him  tell  it,  in  his  melodious, 
self-satisfied  warble,  it’s  Rush  Lim- 
baugh,  the  800-pound  gorilla  of  talk 
radio,  who  also  modestly  describes 
himself  as  “undaunted,  undistracted, 
serving  humanity.” 

In  an  unblushing  spiel  through  the 
600-plus  radio  stations  which  carry  his 
one-sided,  egocentric,  wildly  popular 
talk  show,  he  proclaims  grandly,  “This 
is  Rush  Limbaugh,  with  my  brain  tied 
behind  my  back,  just  to  make  it  fair.” 

This  is  the  very  same  Rush  Lim¬ 
baugh  who  is  credited  by  former  U.S. 
Rep.  Vin  Weber  of  Minnesota,  leading 
the  House  Republican  Orientation 
Conference  for  newly  elected  GOP 
congressmen,  with  being  “as  responsi¬ 
ble  as  any  person”  for  the  Nov.  8  land¬ 
slide. 

“No,  I’m  not  running  for  president,” 
chirps  this  self-styled  “paragon  of  fami¬ 
ly  values”  —  “but  I  should  be.” 

All  this  might  seem  ludicrous  if  it 
weren’t  for  Limbaugh’s  enormous  influ¬ 
ence  with  rank-and-file,  rightward-tilt¬ 
ing  voters  who  otherwise  feel  them¬ 
selves  voiceless. 

But  there  is  a  sinister  element  in 

Rentschler  has  been  a  reporter  for 
metropolitan  dailies  in  Minneapolis  and 
Cincinnati,  and  an  editor  and  publisher 
of  community  newspapers  in  suburban 
Chicago  arui  San  Francisco .  He  does  a 
weekly  commentary  for  WBEV-FM , 
National  Public  Radio  in  Chicago,  and 
writes  a  regular  column  for  Chicago  Life 
Magazine. 


Limbaugh’s  message  that  gravely 
threatens  the  credibility  of  the  main¬ 
stream  media,  which  generally  adhere 
to  the  journalistic  obligation  of  pre¬ 
senting  both  sides  of  controversial  is¬ 
sues,  encouraging  dissent  and  allowing 
debate  to  flourish  on  their  pages  and 
TV  screens. 

This  is  not  the  Limbaugh  way.  He  is 
unapologetically  biased,  unbalanced 
and  partisan.  Among  his  weapons  are 
a  supercilious  sneer  and  a  cackle  of  dis¬ 
missive  laughter,  the  nasty  put-down 
and  ridicule  of  the  “traditional  liberal 
media”  and  those  “liberal”  political  fig¬ 
ures  he  fixes  in  the  cross  hairs  of  his 
lethal  verbal  assault  weapon,  especial¬ 
ly  President  Bill  and  First  Lady  Hillary. 

In  his  media  attack,  Limbaugh  en¬ 


Daily  Prince  tonian  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  the  time-consuming  de¬ 
mands  of  putting  out  a  thin  daily  news¬ 
paper  nearly  got  me  flunked  out  before 
I  earned  a  B.A.  in  American  history. 

I  wrote  my  book-length  senior  thesis 
on  Henry  Jarvis  Raymond,  founder-ed¬ 
itor  in  1851  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  set  the  moderate  tone  and  lofty 
standards  of  that  eminent  journal, 
which  are  its  hallmarks  today. 

Journalism  to  me  is  more  than  a  job; 
it  is  a  calling,  a  quasi-public  service  oc¬ 
cupation.  The  duties  of  the  devoted, 
committed  journalist  are  wide-ranging, 
exacting,  intimidating,  and  severe. 

Today,  many  in  the  print  field  veer 
away  from  those  stringent  obligations 
and  seek  the  greater  glory  of  TV  panel 


In  his  media  attack,  he  engages  in  sophomoric 
rhetoric,  calling  Atlanta’s  dailies  the  Urinal  & 
Constipation.  A  real  knee-slapper.  Ha-ha. 


gages  in  sophomoric  rhetoric,  calling 
Atlanta’s  dailies  the  Urinal  &  Consti¬ 
pation.  A  real  knee-slapper.  Ha-ha. 

“The  Left  is  never  gonna  go  away. 
They’re  arrogant  and  they  hide  from 
people  what  they  really  are,”  he  tells  his 
listeners  in  his  confidential  “I’m-let- 
ting-you-in-on-a-dirty-little  secret” 
tone  of  voice.  “You  try  to  like  these 
people,  but  it’s  not  easy.” 

He  suggests  a  tactic:  “Don’t  ever 
mention  the  names  of  liberal  colum¬ 
nists.  And  I,”  he  gloats,  “am  the  liber¬ 
als’  worst  nightmare.” 

Probably  so.  It  was  Sophocles  who 
said  in  409  B.C.,  “Everywhere,  among 
the  race  of  men,  it  is  the  tongue  that 
wins  and  not  the  deed.” 

My  love  affair  with,  and  addiction  to, 
the  pursuit  of  serious,  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  predates  even  my  yearlong  stint 
as  chairman  (editor  in  chief)  of  the 


spots,  celebrity  status,  and  a  giant  leap 
forward  in  compensation. 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  a  reporter 
was  simply  a  reporter,  who  covered 
his/her  assignments  factually,  fairly,  ful¬ 
ly,  “without  fear  or  favor,”  as  the  Times 
demanded  of  its  staff. 

Some  of  that  ethic  persists  across 
the  entire  field  of  print  journalism,  and 
some  reporters  pursue  it  rigorously,  but 
it  has  been  diluted  by  the  ever-quick¬ 
ening  pace  of  the  rapidly  changing 
world  of  communications. 

Despite  this  accelerating  and  unset¬ 
tling  trend,  most  newspapers  are  run 
by  editors  who  believe  it  continues  to 
be  their  prime  duty  to  give  a  fair  airing 
to  countervailing  points  of  view. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  Lim¬ 
baugh  and  his  conservative  coterie  de- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  45) 
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Audiotext 


LET’S  TALK 
CUSTOMER  SERVibE. 


Is  Your  Team  Giving  You  the 
Attention  You  Need? 

MicroVoice  delivers  high-perfdnnance  audiotext 
soluiious  tlirough  a  winning  combination  of  dedieal- 
I  ed  people,  a  commitment  to  excellence,  and  the  lat¬ 
est  technologv  available. 

;  MicixAbice  proxides  andiotext  serxiees  to  the  largest 
i  nexvspapers  in  the  cottntrx'.  We  make  imjtlementing 
attdiotext  easy  and  profitable.  W’e’xe  as.sembled  a 
team  of  experienced,  cnstomer-foensed  profession- 
|i  als,  ready  to  delixer  .state-ol-ihe-art  technologx’,  and 
!  extensixe  marketing  support  that  xvill  ensnre  x’on 

xvinning  re.snlts. 

I 


W  1995  MicroVoice  Applications.  Inc. 


The  race  to  delixer  nseftil,  comjxrehensixe  informa¬ 
tion  -  quickly  and  easily  -  cohlimies  to  accelerate. 
Von  need  a  crexv  that  xvill  keej:)  yoti  on  track  and 
moxing  forxvard  -  and  that’s  xvhat  MicixAbice  feam 
(’nstomer  Serxice  is  all  about. 

To  learn  more  about  MicroVoice  and  the 
products  we  deliver,  call  our  Crew  Chief  at 


l-800-553*0003. 


Audiolext  Solution 


Christian  Singe’s  Network™ 

Voice  Personals 


Join  the  fastest  growing 
target  market  personals  program 

in  the  country. 

Print  the  page  of  ads  we  provide  alongside  your  existing  personals. 

Operated  by  Bureau  One  (213)  957-7380  45^ 


